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F. E. Compton & Company wishes to 
express appreciation for the hundreds 
of splendid letters sent in by teachers 
throughout the United States telling 
ane how they use Compton’s 
Pictured Encyclopedia in the classroom. 
These letters have been a most reveal- 
ing experience. They prove to us as 
nothing else could the success of our 
constant efforts to improve Compton’s 
as a school and library encyclopedia. 
They will help us make Compton’s even 
better. 

Every letter points out the unusual 
qualities of Compton’s as a source in 
which needed information is easy to 
find at the time interest is at its height. 
But over and above this, every teacher 
relates other important educational ob- 
jectives carried out with Compton’s — 
objectives which could only be accom- 
plished with an encyclopedia designed 
specifically for the use of teachers and 
school children. 

The following excerpts give an idea 
of the hundreds of valuable teaching 
hints contained in these letters: 


“Restless Periods” 


Dinner hours, rainy days, mischievous 
Johnnies can play havoc with a good dis- 
osition that a list of interesting items to 
Sok up in Compton’s can save. 


Help for the Shy Pupil 


It is very difficult for a fifth-grade teacher 
to give her children enough experience in 
reading large numbers that are meaning- 
ful to them. I had asked my group to see 
how many real large numbers they could 
fiid and bring to class. A shy little girl 
who had never made a single contribution 
to her class walked proudly to the front 
of the room with a Compton’s in her hand. 
Her face was beaming when she opened 
the book to the large colored picture of 
the earth and showed it to the group. She 
smilingly said: 

“How Big Is the World? I Am Going to 
Tell You!” Then she read the figures to 
the class. They were really surprised! They 
asked several questions about the numbers. 
They were written on the board and re- 
read to them. They read them again and 
again. It has been easy for this little girl 
to make contributions to her class every 
day since then. 
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“Interest Questions” Inspire Research 
Motivated seat work, of a very constructive 
nature, can be found by placing on the 
board or on slips of paper some of the 
Interest Questions found in the front of 
each volume of Compton’s so that the pu- 
pils may search for the answers. 


High-School Community Activities 


Often our classes are asked to participate 
in school, community, and city-wide activi- 
ties. When asked to submit a radio quiz 
show, they were inspired by Compton’s 
biographies, “The Men Who Discovered 
Electricity’s Secrets.” When asked to stage 
a television program, the group selected 
Compton’s effective experiments of the 
three ways of producing electricity. The 
culmination of our Light unit, “Color Mag- 
ic and Illusion,” proved so dynamic that 
we were asked to give an assembly demon- 
stration — and here again Compton’s was 
the source. 
“Like ‘Seeing-Eye’ Dog” 

I use Compton’s in my classroom much as 
a blind man uses his seeing-eye dog. I 
distribute the books at random to the chil- 
dren and ask each to skim through the vol- 
ume he received and select any topic he 
finds of particular interest, read it through, 
and then summarize the article and _ pre- 
sent it to the class as a two-minute talk. It 
is revealing to see how much the children 
can assimilate from these experiments. | 
attribute most of this to the clarity, pre- 
ciseness, and simplicity of manner in which 
Compton’s is written. 


A “Framework” Enriches Unit Study 
Beginning with the early history of the 
European Frontier of the U.S., the Early 
Explorations, Colonial Life, Founding of 
a Nation, the Western Movement and Ter- 
ritorial Expansion in Compton’s (using the 
maps, graphs, etc.) supplied the frame- 
work of a unit of work that I shall never 
forget. Never could this have been so full 
of meaning had it not been for the power 
of Compton’s to stimulate thought and to 
enrich the minds with the simplicity and 
clearness of language used. 


Industrial Arts, Crafts, and Fine Arts 

We use Compton’s for industrial arts, craft 
work, and fine arts. We made miniature 
machines. One of my boys, who is not able 
to read, looked at pictures in Compton's 
and made two carts and a wagon. A group 
of boys made a water wheel. One of my 
problem children made an oil derrick and 
an elevator. After our reading was com- 
pleted a group made a mural, which was 
put on exhibit at the science fair. An art 
teacher asked for the mural so that she 
might put it on exhibition at the Univer- 
sity. She said, “The reason I like that pic- 
ture is because I can tell that the children, 
knew what they were painting!” 


FREE: For other intriguing ideas contributed by teachers in the Compton contest 
write us for a free copy of “Teaching Hints from Teachers” 


COMPTON’S PICTURED ENCYCLOPEDIA 


F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY * 
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Calendar of, Events 


Nov. 22-24—National Council for So- 
cial Studies, Detroit 

Nov. 27-30—American Vocational As- 
sociation, Minneapolis 

Dec. 27-29—National Science Teachers 
Association, Philadelphia 

Dec. 27-29—National Council of Teach- 
ers of Mathematics, Stillwater, Okla- 
homa 

Feb. 8—Southern WEA, Madison 

Feb. 9-14—Association for Supervision 
and Curriculum Development, Boston 

Feb. 16-20—National Association of 
Secondary School Principals, Cincin- 
nati 

Feb. 23-27—American Association of 
School Administrators, St. Louis 


Mar. 28—Northeastern WEA, Oshkosh 
s 
The Cover 


Paging thru the bound volumes | 


of the Journal from days gone by 
we frequently read of educators 
exhorting others to train youth 
in the ways of democracy. Per- 
haps most of the statements are 
what teachers should do rather 
than the author’s experience in 
teaching democracy by actual 
practice. Are We Really Teaching 
for Democracy? in this issue is 
a challenge to teachers and ad- 
ministrators to begin, if they 
have not done so already, to help 
students to live democracy in the 
day to day life of the school. Our 
cover picture which shows a class 
in action is thru the courtesy of 
the Madison Public Schools. 
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NEW SOURCES OF Oil must continually be found in order to 
increase America’s petroleum reserves even over their present 
peak, the highest in history, to insure petroleum for the na- 
tion’s growing deft requir ts. Industry’s goal calls for 
a repetition in 1951 of the all-time high of 43,400 wells drilled 
last year. Yet the costs of finding and proving new fields and 
drilling in old fields continue to rise. In ten years from 1940 
to 1950 Standard Oil’s average cost of drilling a well, including 
“‘wildcats’’ and wells in proved fields, has more than doubled. 


DRILLING A WELL CAN 
PUT YOU IN THE HOLE 


Who hasn’t dreamed of striking oil? Drilling an oil 
well can be an exciting way to success—or it can put 
you in the hole. 

The cost of finding oil in the ground is now several 
times greater, per barrel found, than it was ten years 
ago. A “wildcat” drilling operation can represent an 
outlay of fifty to a hundred thousand dollars, some- 
times runs over a million dollars. And you run a big 
risk; on an average, seven out of ten “‘wildcats’’ result 
only in a dry hole in the ground. 

Finding oil is only the beginning. Standard Oil’s 
subsidiary companies drill hundreds of wells in proved 
fields, pump oil from the fields through thousands of 
miles of pipelines to refineries where it is made into 
vast quantities of products. Our modern research lab- 
oratories continually test and improve the more than 
2,000 products we make. Finally, we distribute these 
quality products to locations where it is convenient 
for you to buy. 

Right from the well up, it’s a big job to provide the 
petroleum products on which the nation’s industry and 
security depend. It takes many sound, profitable com- 
panies—large and small—to do it, for only a company 
that makes a profit can invest in the constantly improved 
facilities necessary to meet constantly increased demand. 

Because Standard Oil is a big company, because 
Standard Oil makes a profit, we can do our share of the 
big job. To do it successfully is our obligation to Amer- 
ica and to three large groups of Americans: our millions 
of customers, our 46,700 employees, and our 116,000 
owners. 
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PART OF THE BIG JOB is made possible PART OF THE BIG JOB is paid for out of 


high — gasoline and oil products is by the investment of our stockholders. rofits from sales to customers like J. 
done ' Martin Pekarik of our Wood One of our 116,000 owners is Mrs. Mar- lark of Peoria, Illinois. Because millions 
River, Illinois refinery. He's one of the garet Sitton Jackson of Sedalia, Missouri, of people like our products and buy them, 





46," 700 Nome gan of Standard Oil and its |= who has worked for the same company’ we have grown big. Because we are big, 
Last year each of for 37 years and has owned Standard Oil __we are able to serve you better with con- 





these employeen was backed by an aver- 
age investment of, $31,400 in tools and 
equipment which helped him produce 
more, earn more and have steady work. 





stock for more than 25 years. As a return 
to our stockholders on their investment, 

ay dividends and have paid divi- 
pa for 58 consecutive years. 


stantly improved products at reasonable 
prices. The price of gasoline, for instance, 
today is about thesame asin 1925, without 
taxes. Yet its performance is much better 
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. voting as ... abstract principle. 


AM a teacher in one of our 

Wisconsin State Colleges. Just 
recently I gave an examination 
in my History and Philosophy of 
Education class in which I asked 
a question preparatory to taking 
up the subject of “Democracy 
and Education’. My question 
was, “Discuss how you can or 
cannot justify the teaching of 
democratic ideals in the class- 
room ?” 

In answer to this question I 
received a large number of re- 
plies of which the following are 
typical examples. Each quotation 
is a complete and unaltered an- 
swer given by the student: 


“The teaching of democratic ideals 
can be justified in our country because 
we believe in the principles of democ- 
racy. In a dictatorship it could not be 
justified, because it would be in oppo- 
sition to that form of government.” 

a 


“Teaching democratic ideals can be 
justified because we are required by 
society to prepare youth to live satis- 
factorily in the type of society which 
exists. In the U. S. the democratic 
way of life prevails; consequently we 
must inculcate democratic ideals in or- 
der to train properly youth.” 

* os 


“It seems that every government re- 
quires the teaching of its ideals. It is 
a required subject matter.” 

+ + * 


“IT believe that democratic ideals 
can be taught. Although I believe that 
they can be taught in the schoolroom 
my only justification for it is that de- 
mocracy is the only ideal with which 
I am familiar. We have no way of 
knowing whether or not ideals not en- 
tirely in keeping with democratic 
ideals are workable. We have had 
some attempts made to put into prac- 
tice totalitarian ideals. These were not 
entirely. workable but this should by 
no means be a criteria for judging the 
worth of ideals not in keeping with 
those of a democracy.” 

* * * 


“It seems to me that the answer 
should be based on location. If the 
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For many years some of our educational leaders have 


talked about teaching for democracy ...our way of 


life. 


When we analyze some of the concepts held 


by our young people who are training to become 


teachers, we may well ask ourselves the question: 


Are We Really 
Teaching For Democracy? 


general belief is democratic ideals, it 
seems permissible to teach them. But 
if another idealism is believed in, who 
is to say the other is wrong? It would 
be forcing a belief of no value onto 
others. If it was a general acceptance 
that this way was right and others 
wanted to learn it then it would be a 
different situation.” 


Re-examination of Methods 


Surely these answers will dis- 
turb all of us in the teaching pro- 
fession. For these are young men 
and women who, within the year, 
either will be teaching Wiscon- 
sin’s youth or be fighting in the 
front lines against this democ- 
racy’s totalitarian enemies. Nor 
are the answers of these students 
peculiar to our own Wisconsin 
students for our state teachers 
colleges are acknowledged to be 
among the best in the United 
States and our students are cer- 
tainly as intelligent and as well 
trained as the most of this coun- 
try’s teacher trainees. The indict- 
ment should be made against ed- 
ucational methods and not against 
the students. It is evident that a 
re-examination of our methods 
for teaching for “the democratic 
way of life” is urgently needed 
when, in the midst of times like 
these, our future teachers do not 
deeply esteem democracy and can- 
not evaluate the worth of demo- 
cratic ideals. 

I am not offering in this article 
a panacea for the instruction of 
democracy. Nor do I know of one. 
However, I. do wish to bring to 
your attention an old and very 
serious fault which is still preva- 


Kent Pillsbury 
Dept. of Education, Philosophy, 
and Psychology 
Wisconsin State College, 
Eau Claire, Wisconsin 








lent in our teaching of democratic 
ideals. Our students frequently 
are not taught that democratic 
ideals describe definite experi- 
ences which they can, and often 
do, personally undergo. In short, 
our students have not learned 
that democratic ideals originate 
from actual life experiences. 


Realization of Ideals 


For example, often our stu- 
dents do not seem to appreciate 
fully that there is a different 
kind of a feeling when standing 
before a court dedicated to the 
ideal of equality before the law 
and a fair trial for all and when 
standing before a court larded 
with judges who are instructed 
to be inhumane to anyone not a 
member of a particular race, re- 
ligious faith er political faction. 
Or they understand voting as a 
somewhat abstract principle of 
good government rather than as 
a thrilling participation in the 
selection and characterization of 
a government. In brief, our stu- 
dents frequently are not taught 
that a democratic ideal can be 
personally realized. As a conse- 
quence of this failure to recog- 
nize that the worth of an ideal 
can be judged by the kind of con- 
ditions which the ideal repre- 
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sents, our students lack a basic 
way for judging the value of 
their naticn’s idealism. 


Before a student can person- 
ally experience a democratic ideal 
he must be helped to actually, or 
imaginatively, relate himself to 
the situation it represents in 
such a way that the situation is 
especially significant to him. It 
can be said that most apprecia- 
tions are intimately related to 
personal interests and attitudes. 
This simply means that in order 
to purposefully achieve satisfac- 
tion from a democratic society a 
student must carefully relate its 
conditions to his special wants. 
The youth may value the sense 
of growth found in the educa- 
tional opportunities offered by a 
democracy. He may enjoy his par- 
ticipation in untrammeled discus- 
sion as guaranteed by this soci- 
ety. He may enjoy the freedom 
for fellowship without restraint 
to class or caste. Or he may find 
dear his right to worship accord- 
ing to his conscience. But in all 
instances the particular demo- 
cratic condition is given deeper 
meaning by a careful attention 
to self-interest. 


This concern for personal 
needs is not necessarily selfish 
and unsocial. A youth may par- 
ticipate in a teamwork because 
of a want for the experience of 
cooperative fellowship. Or a stu- 
dent may assume the democratic 
value of universal free education 
by relating it to his own desires 
for self-fulfillment and to his ap- 
preciation for fair play and his 
hatred of unjust inequal- 


not present an ideal as a student’s 
personal experience unless the 
teacher closely identifies it with 
the doings and undergoings of 
the pupil. Now this is impossible 
in many school systems simply 
because of the institutions and we 
teachers too often are not con- 
structed to conduct education in 
this manner. Many times our 
school systems are _ hierarchical 
and authoritarian. We do not 
want to be authoritarian but we 
often do not know much of any 
other way to do our teaching. And, 
too, the great number of students 
in proportion to teachers is very 
responsible for this. Never-the- 
less, too often whatever is taught 
is imposed from above down. 
And the student is made the bot- 
tom figure on the totem pole and 
the object into which we pin the 
subject matter, from our view- 
point rather than his. 

This is the paradox of Amer- 
ican education. We are trying to 
teach democracy’s ideals by anti- 
thetical methods. We “enjoin” 
our students to be democratic. 
We invariably teach ideals by 
precept and injunction. Fre- 
quently we set before our stu- 
dents a democratic notion as 
though we are the finger of God 
writing upon Belchazzar’s wall. 
We propound the necessity of re- 
sponsible citizenship, the godli- 
ness of brotherhood, and the nat- 
ural right to possess property, 
but we seldom trouble to validate 
our dictation. Or when we do, we 
simply cite historical incidents, 
such as a war for independence 





ity. But it seems safe to 
say that attaching a dem- 
ocratic ideal to the stu- 
dent’s personal desires 
can be an efficient and 
good way for intensify- 
ing the student’s appreci- 
ation of democracy. 

It is not surprising that 
democratic ideals are not 
taught as personal expe- 
riences. When the learner 
is undergoing such an ex- 
perience that experience 
is resounding thruout his 
frame and is as much a 
part of him as the air he 
breathes. It follows, there- 
fore, that a teacher can- 
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He may enjoy... 








untrammeled discussion .. . 


or the saying of a wise man, 
without building these into the 
kind of vital truth given a stu- 
dent thru his own experienceable 
feelings. By these methods a dy- 
namic creed is transformed into 

















... We site... saying of a wise man... 


a kind of a Mosaic commandment 
meant to be unquestionably as- 
sumed and _ habitually obeyed 
rather than imaginatively felt 
and understood. 

It need hardly be said that 
these methods for teaching dem- 
ocratic principles will not pre- 
serve a democracy. The products 
of this kind of instruction mainly 
will be of two kinds. There will 
be the student who rejects the 
whole instruction because it is 
not personally vital to him and, 
therefore, is meaningless. And 
there will be the student who 
obediently practices the en- 
joined ideals because he is or- 
dered to do so. Neither student 
will be a decisive democrat. And 
in the person of the student who 
practices democratic behavior be- 
cause he has learned obedience 
we have developed the kind of au- 
thoritarian character which will 
be susceptible to demagoguery 
and more at ease in a dictatorship 
than in a democracy. 


WOTP 
A highly important agency for 
the dissemination of democratic 
ideology, as well as for the inter- 
change of knowledge and skills, 
is the World Organization of the 
Teaching Profession. The repre- 
sentatives of the teachers of the 
world who meet at intervals to 
share their own knowledge and 
skills with others are mature, 
well educated, professional per- 
sons. 
WILLARD E. GIVENS 
NEA Executive Secretary 
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RE you interested in the fu- 
ture of your profession? 
The teaching profession of to- 
morrow rests upon the caliber of 
persons that you bring into it to- 
day. Future Teachers of Amer- 
ica are organized as local educa- 
tion associations in colleges and 
high schools and have as a defi- 
nite objective the building of a 
strong profession for tomorrow. 
The Future Teachers of Amer- 
ica movement grew out of the 
Horace Mann Centennial in 1937, 
and on recommendation of the 
Centennial Committee was estab- 
lished by vote of the National 
Education Association. It is car- 
ried on as a cooperative project 
by the National Education Asso- 
ciation and the state and local 
associations. 


Future Teachers of America is 
not just another college organi- 
zation having little or no signif- 
icance after graduation. It is the 
only college organization which 
acts as a training ground for 
leadership by giving the student 
an opportunity for active partic- 
ipation in both the state educa- 
tion association and the National 
Education Association—the asso- 
ciations of their professional 
careers. 


Experience of Others 


All over the country, other 
groups have long employed a de- 
vice which they have found work- 
able. The 4-H Clubs, Future 
Farmers of America, Junior 


Your Profession and F. T. A. 


Robert D. Westland and Delores A. Wright 


President and Vice President, FTA Chapter 
Wisconsin State College, Eau Claire 


FTA movement let us see what 
our neighboring state of Iowa 
has as an organization and pro- 
gram to accomplish our mutual 
goals. 

The Iowa Future Teachers As- 
sociation, an association of col- 
lege chapters and high school 
clubs, was formally organized as 
a state organization in 1946, how- 
ever an informal association had 
existed since 1940. Prior to this 
time local organizations carried 
on alone with little effect or influ- 
ence. Seeing that a statewide or- 
ganization was necessary to the 
advancement of the movement 
the Iowa State Education Asso- 
ciation and the State Department 
of Public Instruction undertook 
the sponsorship of the Future 
Teachers. It was also agreed that 
the ISEA would finance the 
movement on the statewide basis. 
However, due to the fact that 
1985 members are now within the 
state organization and that state 
membership dues of the IFTA 
are $1.00 the entire expense ex- 
cept for the printing and distri- 
bution of the state journal car- 


Future Teachers of America is an organization which 


acts as a training ground for leadership by giving the 


students the opportunity to actively participate in 


educational associations of their professional careers. 


Chemists, etc., are all testimo- 
nials to the effectiveness of this 
method. In the light of such ex- 
perience we contend that teach- 
ers may well consider the useful- 
ness of Future Teachers of Amer- 
ica in colleges and high schools 
as a means of guidance which 
may attract the type of prospec- 
tive teacher we really need and 
want in our profession. 


In order to understand the 
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ried by the ISEA and the print- 
ing and distribution of the JFTA 
News carried by the State De- 
partment of Public Instruction 
was met by the state FTA. 


Purpose of Organization 


The IFTA is a voluntary asso- 
ciation of students in teacher ed- 
ucating institutions of Iowa, or- 
ganized with the purpose to stim- 
ulate growth of the highest ideals 


of professional relations, to study 
the organization and activities of 
professional associations, to fos- 
ter active cooperation between 
student groups in teacher edu- 
cating institutions, and to develop 
professional attitudes. 

There are two types of mem- 
bership, chapter membership and 
individual membership. Each 
chapter becomes an auxiliary as- 
sociation of the ISEA and pays 
an annual chapter membership 
of $2.00. This entitles the chap- 
ter to one year’s subscription to 
Midland Schools, the state jour- 
nal, and the privilege to one mem- 
bership in the ISEA. Individuals 
who are members of chapters 
may join the IFTA as individual 
members for $1.00 and the Na- 
tional Education Association for 
an additional $1.00 totaling in 
most cases $3.00 for affiliation 
with all professional teacher as- 
sociations for which they receive 
four times this amount in indi- 
vidual services. 


Governed by Council 


The IFTA is governed by the 
Delegate Council made up of one 
delegate from each of the active 
chapters. It meets annually on 
the same dates and in the same 
cities as the annual meeting of 
the Delegate Assembly of the 
lowa State Education Associa- 
tion. At these Delegate Council 
meetings the delegates have op- 
portunity to transact such busi- 
ness as is necessary for the guid- 
ance and organization of the 
IFTA and also to attend the 
ISEA Delegate Assembly. From 
these meetings the representa- 
tives take back to local institu- 
tions a broadened understand- 
ing of the teaching profession. 
He has witnessed the process by 
which educational and legislative 
leadership is furnished to the 
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Iowa public school system, and 
also a richer background and ex- 
perience with which to start his 
teaching work. 


The state is divided into four 
regions: northwest, northeast, 
southwest, and southeast. Each 
region elects a president, vice- 
president, and secretary at its an- 
nual meeting each spring. Every 
active chapter has one vote for 
these officers and these officers 
become the Board of Directors, 
which is the executive body of 
the IFTA and from these officers 
is elected the state officers. 


Functioning Committees 


Local chapters maintain their 
own identity, other than the 
above requirements and outline 
and execute their own programs, 
keeping in mind the purpose of 
the IFTA. These chapters are re- 
quired to have at least three 
meetings during the school year 
based on the three standing com- 
mittees which the state organiza- 
tion has set up. These include 
one on Professional Relations, 
one on Professional Organization, 
and one on Educational Employ- 
ment Opportunities. A fourth 
standing committee is now in the 
process of being approved on 
Professional Standards. 


The three committees men- 
tioned above have noteworthy ob- 
jectives. The Professional Rela- 
tion Committee strives to inform 
all prospective teachers that any 
profession must know the ethics 
or rules of conduct for that pro- 
fession. As with doctors and law- 
yers, teachers must be guided by 
certain ethical principles in deal- 
ing with their pupils, with other 
people, and with themselves. The 
Committee on Professional Or- 
ganization wants to show the be- 
ginning teachers that they should 
know, understand, and appreci- 
ate the organizations operating 
for and within the profession. 
The unity of the teachers within 
the profession, both in the state 
and in the nation, is responsible 
in large part for the personal 
benefits which each teacher has 
and is also responsible for many 
of the advances which have come 
to the schools themselves, and 
therefore boys and girls of every 
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age. This ‘professional conscious- 
ness” marks the _ progressive, 
alert teacher. The Committee on 
Educational Employment Oppor- 
tunities has as its objective the 
fostering of intelligent planning 
as an essential if one is to make 
the greatest possible advance- 
ment in his chosen career. Teach- 
ing affords a wide variety of 
areas within the profession for 
specialization and service. Early 
in his professional training the 
future teacher should have infor- 
mation relative to the different 
types of positions and the educa- 
tion and experience requirements 
of the varied positions. The 
young person should have realis- 
tic information regarding prob- 
able employment. Such informa- 
tion will assist future teachers 
in the selection of a teaching area 
in which they will be most suc- 
cessful and will find true satis- 
faction. 


Meaning of Professionalism 


What do we mean when we say 
that a teacher or future teacher 
is professionally minded? Is it 
that he is courteous, just, and 
cooperative in all relationships? 
Does it simply connote attend- 
ance at educational courses, sum- 
mer sessions, service on curricu- 
lum committees, and reading pro- 
fessional literature? Does it mean 
working in a spirit of genuine 
cooperation with other teachers 
and administrators? No doubt 
these are part and parcel of your 
up-to-date teacher’s make-up but 
in and of themselves they would 
leave a teacher only partially en- 
dowed professionally. 


Every professionally minded 
person enters upon his teaching 
career aware of the fact that he 
is not a completely trained per- 
son and that his professional 
growth and inservice education 
must keep pace with the con- 
stantly changing educational 
scene. This attitude of ceaseless 
concern in the matter of self-cul- 
tivation is the mark of the good 
teacher. Anything that influences 
this teacher’s classroom relation- 
ships for the better, or which 
renders him less susceptible to 
disquieting extra-curricular an- 


noyances or worry enriches his 
teaching competence. A teacher 
cannot be a vital influence in the 
classroom unless he feels a sense 
of security in the matters that 
touch his daily life on every hand 
such as academic freedom, ten- 
ure, sick leave, salary, and retire- 
ment. Membership and participa- 
tion in teacher associations alone 
supplies this assurance and raises 
immeasurably the dignity and 
professional worth of the teacher 
thereby. Major attention in 
teacher training has been given 
to the all-important teacher-pupil 
relationship; some attention has 
been given to the teacher-teacher 
relationship. Teacher training in- 
stitutions should include as essen- 
tial aspects of teacher education 
courses devoted to the study of 
the profession and professional 
organizations. 


Role of FTA 


Every professionally alert 
teacher feels the power that flows 
to him when he aligns himself 
with his fellows and finds an or- 
ganized means of sharing in the 
formulation of educational and 
welfare problems of general con- 
cern to the profession. He is a 
member of local, state, and na- 
tional teacher organizations. His 
association speaks authoritatively 
for him; it speaks with one voice; 
it speaks for the profession. No 
other agency has this right and 
the profession of teaching is weak 
or strong in direct proportion to 
the number of its active partici- 
pating members. 


So, we might say, that future 
teachers should be professionally 
minded because the times demand 
of them this balance which per- 
mits them, as individuals, to con- 
tinually strive toward self-fulfil- 
ment and prompts them collec- 
tively to work thru their associ- 
ations in stimulating competency 
in the field of general profes- 
sional achievement. 


The Future Teachers of Amer- 
ica organizations have grown 
rapidly in other states and it will 
continue to grow. It is destined 
to play an important role in the 
future of the organized teaching 
profession. Remember: Future 
Teachers of America Means Fu- 
ture Teachers of Wisconsin. 
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~ Report of Executive Secretary 


Approved by the Representative Assembly, November 1, 1951 


HIS year marks another decade in the his- 
tory of the association. Thirty years ago this 
fall the Wisconsin Teachers Association first dele- 
gate assembly voted to establish a full-time office. 
The meeting was held in the Gold Room of Hotel 
Wisconsin, Milwaukee. President T. W. Boyce pre- 
sided over the lively session. A few months later 
headquarters was established in the same build- 
ing which presently houses the office. Prior to 1921 
the association had exerted great influence in pub- 
lic education and had at the time secured enact- 
ment of the 1921 retirement law. Officers carried 
on worthy programs but were handicapped by the 
lack of a central office, distances from each other, 
and the media of cohesive effort. In 1935 the legis- 
lature amended the 1855 charter by changing the 
name to Wisconsin Education Association and re- 
moving the limitation on its property holdings. 
The first full-time secretary had to start from 
scratch and the building and organizing tasks were 
difficult. Nevertheless, obstacles were gradually 
overcome and a sound foundation was erected for 
the future. Membership grew as a result of the 
many services provided and the injection of a 
spirit of unity among members. The spark was 
touched off and affiliation has exceeded 22,000 for 
several years. 


In 1953 the association will be 100 years old, it 
having been organized in Madison in July, 1853. 
The year after next will be its centennial year, 
and it is proper that appropriate recognition will 
be given to the occasion thruout the year and at 
the 53 convention. 


Our country has developed the greatest experi- 
ment in popular literacy the world has ever known. 
We are a nation going to school. According to the 
U.S. Office of Education 33,121,000 Americans will 
go to school this year in public and private schools 
and colleges. There will be three-quarters of a mil- 
lion more in elementary schools and a slight in- 
crease in secondary schools. Collegiate enrollments 
are down. The acquisition of required facilities and 
personnel to meet the crowding of schools is a 
matter which worries the profession. On the post 
high school level a study of facilities and needs is 
recommended by the Council on Education. While 
college enrollments are lower the same heavy 
matriculations of veterans after the present emer- 
gency will follow as after War II. Financing 
education with higher costs in the threats of fur- 
ther inflation aggravates the situation. Compara- 
tive costs over a period of years show a statistical 
on-the-face increase in the school tax take which 
actually does not exist due to shrunken dollars. 
These and other factors will perplex schools. Edu- 
cation always has vexatious challenges. 
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Association Services 


The central office has supplied local groups with 
helpful research releases. Fourteen were issued on 
salaries of teacher, supervisory, and administra- 
tive classifications. Two were on per capita ex- 
penditures and tax rates. The office is gratified for 
the many letters received acknowledging the re- 
sults obtained thru the assistance of data. School 
boards, likewise, requested WEA materials. It is 
also significant that up until a few years ago re- 
quests for tax rates came almost exclusively from 
administrators that a marked increase in requests 
from teacher groups is noticed. Such is evidence 
of professional growth. 

Releases and investigations of a special nature 
were furnished in special fields, one being retire- 
ment practices in state colleges over the nation 
for guidance of our own college faculties. It is 
doubtful, we are informed, that any state associa- 
tion excels ours in the number and variety of re- 
leases on pertinent subjects. From January 1 to 
September 15 the office sent out 57,803 mailings of 
this nature including the legislative bulletin. 

Hundreds of requests from individuals on prob- 
lems are received and all get prompt attention. 
There have been unprecedented inquiries on retire- 
ment. Most cf them necessitate examination of rec- 
ords in the capitol. Immediately after the legis- 
lature adjourned the office was flooded with re- 
quests from teachers as to what course or option 
to adopt. Many of them would have forfeited bene- 
fits had advice on procedure not been given by 
the office. We take satisfaction in the large num- 
ber of members who recognize WEA as a source 
of help in individual problems. 

Local associations have counselled with the office 
on varied projects and sought advice on group 
projects. Here the field consultant fills an impor- 
tant function. The committee on locals is prepar- 
ing a new Handbook to replace A Guide to Action. 
The revised publication will be an improvement 
upon the former in content. 

The field consultant attended, 190 meetings this 
association year. Among them were 35 talks to 
colleges and county normal schools, 40 to county 
associations and institutes, and 76 to city associa- 
tions. All requests from locals for conferences and 
speakers were filled. In addition to the field con- 
sultant’s appearances the research director and 
assistant editor spoke to 37 county and city asso- 
ciations and the secretary was able to fill a few 
dates. Upon recommendation of the locals com- 
mittee the office staff covered all fall institutes with 
the exception of four which were filled by capable 
WEA members. 

A considerable part of the time of the executive 
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secretary is necessarily devoted to work with WEA 
committees. He arranges for meetings, records pro- 
ceedings for all, supplies information pertinent to 
their business, and subsequently prepares reports 
on all meetings to be mailed to members. The sec- 
retary carries out suggestions and assignments of 
the committees. The responsibility and time in- 
volved in this important phase of WEA—commit- 
tee work—may be realized when it is noted that 
since January 1 there have been 61 committee 
meetings. The legislative session accounts for the 
unusually large number of meetings this year. The 
secretary attended 20 conferences with diverse 
groups, most of these being outside of WEA struc- 
ture. During legislative sessions the major part of 
his time is directed to analysis of bills, preparation 
of the weekly bulletin, furnishing information to 
WEA legislative committees, appearing before 
committees of the legislature, and daily contacts 
with legislators. These legislative activities are not 
confined to WEA proposals. Other educational 
groups with meritorious bills receive support from 
the WEA office. The secretary has also been asked 
to confer with the Legislative Council on subjects 
of education and general welfare in formulating 
coming legislation. According to a joint resolution 
the WEA is named as an organization to assist in 
recodifying the school laws. 


Retirement 


The enactment of six new laws has materially 
changed the benefits of the system. Members who 
will not gain by one of the amendments will gain 
by others. The approval of the program is an out- 
standing victory for WEA and again shows what 
can be accomplished thru united efforts. The re- 
port of the retirement committee makes elabora- 
tion here unnecessary. We desire to emphasize a 
point, i. e., that members study the new provisions. 
Many misinterpretations of the acts have come to 
our attention. In view of the many revisions this is 
understandable. It does, however, point out the 
need for group meetings at which the new bene- 
fits and conditions be explained. Great improve- 
ments have been made but further liberalizations 
and modifications should be made. The retirement 
report suggests a few of these which have come 
from members. After the convention the office will 
begin compilation of an up-to-date bulletin on re- 
tirement to replace the current publication which 
is outmoded. 


Sectional Subsidies 


The past 18 years WEA has granted subsidies 
to sectional education associations. It was voted 
by the Representative Assembly after the executive 
committee met with officers of the eight sectional 
groups. The plan of granting financial assistance 
is to secure better speakers. The chief reason for 
the subsidies is that many WEA members living 
far distances from Milwaukee cannot attend the 
state meeting. Approximately $1500 is expended 
for this annually. " 
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Credit Union 


The Wisconsin Teachers Credit Union has ren- 
dered a timely service to Wisconsin teachers since 
1931. It provides a dignified and economical method 
to get financial help in an emergency, and a place 
where savings may be invested. 

The financial soundness of the Credit Union is 
safeguarded in several ways: by incorporation un- 
der State law; by an Examining Committee which 
inspects the books semi-annually independent of 
the treasurer; by an annual examination of the 
books by the State Banking Department; and by 
bonding the persons who handle money. 


The Credit Union pioneered in the development 
of the Credit Union idea in Wisconsin. During our 
20-year history the assets have grown to about 
$160,000, and 7,923 loans have been made in a total 
amount of $1,786,000. Of this amount there has 
been a net loss of $5,123, or .002868 per cent. We 
are proud of the record of Wisconsin teachers. To- 
day over 1,000 teachers are members of the Credit 
Union. 

The officers of the Credit Union hope that this 
association may continue to render useful and sym- 
pathetic service to all members of the WEA. 


Memberships 


In spite of the increase in dues membership de- 
clined only slightly, a sign of confidence in WEA. 
Life memberships at $100 are now available as 
are special $1 memberships for retired teachers 
and students. WEA members may assist in pub- 
licizing the new features. 

The locals committee is conscious of low NEA 
enrollment and senses the need for stimulating 
affiliation. NEA has a constructive program for 
schools and teachers. The WEA office receives a 
steady flow of information from NEA and much 
of it is passed on to Wisconsin educators. The office 
has always found NEA ready to supply data at 
their disposal. We have found NEA most helpful. 
A member of NEA staff will appear on the con- 
vention program for locals presidents. 

Another innovation this year is a convention 
section for Future Teachers of America, arranged 
by a sub-committee of the Council on Education. 
The students will be guests of WEA at Milwaukee. 
Teachers are invited to attend. 


Finances 


By business-like practices of the Executive Com- 
mittee and WEA office the finances have been im- 
proved and stabilized with the higher dues. Oper- 
ating expenses of the association face the same in- 
flationary pressures as confront other business. 
Printing, committee travel expense, supplies, NEA 
delegate expense, and special counsel have shown 
unavoidable rises. Salaries have risen and in this 
area the present situation is highly competitive. 
We have been able to keep numerous central office 
items at the same level and only nominal increases 
in some others. In preparing the 1952 budget for 
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presentation to the Representative Assembly the 
Executive Committee was unanimous in its prac- 
tical recognition of the ever-rising cost level due 
to inflation. 

WEA has had a year of intense activity. I wish 
to extend my appreciation to the officers and com- 
mittees for their understanding consideration of 
the ramifying work of the office and their cooper- 
ation. My sincere and congratulatory acknowledg- 
ment goes to local associations and professional 
groups for their wideawake responses to our re- 
leases during the legislature, to our calls for coop- 
eration. Without the fine cooperation the results 
would not have been satisfactory. WEA made a 


dignified fight in the legislature and it must be 
said that it so conducted itself that it came out of 
the session with the respect and good will of our 
lawmakers. A record of this sort should be grati- 
fying to the membership and we are pleased about 
the privilege of having had a part in it. 

It may be trite, but true, WEA has many prob- 
lems ahead but I have confidence that the coopera- 
tive and determined spirit of Wisconsin’s edu- 
cators will bring their proper solutions. 

Respectfully submitted, 


O. H. PLENZKE 
Executive Secretary 








Report of WE A Committee on 
Public Relations 


Approved by the Representative Assembly, November 1, 1951 


HE Committee on Public Relations believes 

that the existence of many unmet needs in 
education and the current crisis in public educa- 
tion presents a vigorous challenge to every mem- 
ber of the WEA to work toward a continuous 
strong program of harmony of understanding be- 
tween groups and the publics we serve, and upon 
whose good will we depend. 

The soundness and effectiveness of our PR ef- 
forts, the Committee believes, lies in the day-to-day 
application of good public relations practices in 
all school and community contacts. Flashy and 
sporadic efforts at public relations programs have 
their place, but are not a suitable substitute for 
a continuous well-organized public relations effort. 
The Committee believes that good human relations 
are the primary requisite to any worthwhile pub- 
lic relations program. 

During the past year your Committee has spon- 
sored the following activities. 


1. Promoted efforts to create an awareness 
of sound PR activities: 

(a) PR articles and reminders in the WEA 
Journal. 

(bo) A PR reminder on the WEA enroll- 
ment literature. 

(c) A special brochure on PR sent to every 
member in the fall of 1951. 

(d) Letters to all administrators request- 
ing that PR be given a place on their 
program of teachers’ meetings, insti- 
tutes, and faculty orientation sessions. 


. WEA locals have been requested to include 
a special emphasis on PR in their programs 
during the year. 
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3. The Committee promoted local and area 
conferences on public relations. Several 
such local and area conferences were held 
over the state. An attempt was made to 
bring Dr. Otis Crosby into the state for a 
week, but due to the many conflicts of fall 
meetings the Committee decided to recom- 
mend that this be programmed for some 
time during the spring. 


4. The Committee has arranged for a PR dis- 
play at the WEA state convention hall. 


5. A special sectional meeting on public rela- 
tions for the WEA convention has been ar- 
ranged with Mr. Munger in charge. The 
panel-speaker-discussion technique will be 
employed at this sectional meeting. 


Your Committee wishes to give special recogni- 
tion to the many locals who have cooperated by PR 
programs, contributions of display material, and 
pertinent suggestions that are used in the PR ar- 
ticles in the WEA Journal. The committee also 
wishes to give special recognition to the WEA com- 
mittees, the WEA office, and the many individual 
members who have done outstanding PR service 
during the past legislative year. 


T. J. Jenson, Chairman, Shorewood 
CLEMENT BERTAGNOLI, Ashland 
BEATRICE BURGDORFF, Mauston 

W. C. HEITING, Hudson 

DoNNA Kappes, Waukesha 

JOHN Morcan, Waupaca 

RoBERT MUNGER, Waukesha 

ERVIN PFEFFERKORN, Waupun 

Mrs. VELRA SHUFELT, Racine 








Report of the Retirement Committee 


Approved by the Representative Assembly, November 1, 1951 


HE Retirement Committee reports the follow- 

ing results relative to the bills submitted by 
the Wisconsin Education Association to the 1951 
legislature. Bill 75S was not enacted into law. It 
was reported on by the Joint Survey Committee 
on Pensions and then referred to the Senate Com- 
mittee on Education. The bill was heard before this 
committee and then referred back to Joint Survey. 
It was with this committee when the legislative 
session closed. Bill 76S known as the Veterans bill 
was enacted into law. Bill 77S, which liberalizes 
the disability section of our retirement statutes, 
was also enacted into law. Bill 78S was one of the 
two major bills introduced by the WEA to sub- 
stantially increase annuities. In their report on 78S 
the Joint Survey Committee favored the first part 
of the bill which would change the state deposit 
formula. They reported unfavorably on the part 
of the bill which proposed to use a $3,000 salary 
for every teacher for purposes of state deposit 
computation. They outlined certain administrative 
problems on the third part of the bill relative to 
Special Credits. At a conference with the Joint Sur- 
vey Committee it was their opinion that one major 
bill, rather than two, would have a better chance 
for passage and would be less confusing to the 
legislators. Thus 78S was withdrawn and returned 
to the author. However, the first part of the bill 
on eliminating the penalty clause from the state 
deposit formula was retained in bill 81S. Also re- 
tained was the Special Credit section based on 
actual salaries up to the $3,000 figure. Bill 79S was 
the first of our bills to pass both houses. It was 
signed by the Governor on July 6, published on 
July 28, and is now Chapter 554 of the Statutes. 
Bill 80S, long advocated by teachers in those sec- 
tions of the state where employment up to 60 
sometimes presents a problem, was enacted into 
law. Bill 81S was the second of our major bills 
introduced to increase annuities. The 1950 Dele- 
gate Assembly authorized the Retirement Commit- 
tee to submit a bill paying a percentage of final 
average salary to the legislature. After hours of 
conference with the assistant attorney general and 
one official of the retirement system it seemed im- 
possible to get a final draft to cover the section 
on Special Credits. The Joint Survey Committee 
pointed out a number of administrative problems 
that would arise if the Special Credits section were 
left in. Rather than jeopardize the passage of the 
rest of the bill the section on Special Credits was 
deleted from bill 81S. The passage of Bill 81S pre- 
sented many problems but we ‘are happy to report 
that the enactment was secured. Bill 82S which 
provides for the buying in on out-of-state teaching 
experience, on the original $2 minimum benefit 
provision, was enacted into law. 
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Factors in Securing Retirement Legislation 


Many factors helped to secure our retirement 
legislation. Your WEA president was interested, 
attended our meetings and hearings, and was in 
Madison many times when she was needed. Your 
executive secretary and office staff worked dili- 
gently at the task on hand. The legislative bulle- 
tin kept key people in locals informed as to the 
progress of our legislation. The actuary and legis- 
lative consultants provided much technical help. 
It should always be the policy of our association 
to see to it that these services are retained. The 
assistant attorney general and officials of the re- 
tirement system were most cooperative. Lay 
groups, such as the Wisconsin School Boards Asso- 
ciation, the State PTA, labor organizations, etc., 
gave us their support. The Governor, in his budget 
message and in other actions thereafter, proved 
to be a friend of the teachers. Key senators and 
assemblymen presented our bills on the floor in a 
capable manner. And of course the favorable votes 
of the legislators when the roll call was taken was 
most important. Last, but certainly not the least, 
was the support that teachers and administrators 
gave their bills. The classroom teachers group 
played a vital part in securing action from all areas 
of the state. When our bills were heard before 
the Joint Finance Committee on May 17, thou- 
sands of letters and telegrams were sent to Madi- 
son. The room selected for the hearing was too 
small and the Assembly Chamber had to be utilized. 
About 500 people were present and 60 individuals 
presented our case in a two hour period. It was 
one of the largest and most successful hearings 
of the legislative session. One legislator remarked 
that it was the first time he had ever seen teach- 
ers out in force. Thruout the entire session teach- 
ers and administrators kept in touch with their 
legislators by telegrams, letters, and personal calls. 
The Retirement Committee wishes to compliment 
the many individuals who worked so diligently dur- 
ing the legislative session. 


Activities of the Retirement Committee 

In helping to secure our retirement legislation 
your committee carried on certain activities. We 
would like to submit some of them to you for your 
information: 

1. Your committee attended all the hearings on 
our bills before the Senate Committee on Educa- 
tion, the Assembly Committee on Education and 
Public Welfare, and the Joint Finance Committee. 
At these hearings members of the committee spoke 
on behalf of these bills. In presenting our case, the 
matter of attracting and retaining teachers to pro- 
vide adequate educational opportunities for Wis- 
consin youth was constantly stressed. 
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2. During the past year the committee held 15 
meetings in Madison and Milwaukee. Other teacher 
groups and the press were present at some of these 
meetings. 

3. Your committee attempted to keep in touch 
with all areas of the state during the legislative 
session. A questionnaire for this purpose was pub- 
lished in the February WEA Journal. Locals were 
asked to submit a report on this questionnaire. 

4. Your committee constantly followed the prog- 
ress of all of our bills. All bills except 79S required 
changes in drafting as they went thru the legis- 
lature. The committee studied the reports of the 
Joint Survey and Joint Finance Committee and 
made the final decisions as to what way, if any, 
the bill was to be modified. 

5. The committee had two meetings in Madison 
with the Joint Survey Committee on Pensions. 

6. A sub-committee of the Retirement Commit- 
tee had one conference with the Governor relative 
to Bill 818. 

7. Your committe asked the WEA to secure cer- 
tain data from the State Retirement System. One 
research article using some of this information 
was published in the March WEA Journal. This 
article showed that after adjusting the accounts 
of our last group of career life annuitants for any 
withdrawals or additional deposits the annuity they 
could purchase was in most cases considerably un- 
der half salary. Our goal, as pointed out in this 
article, was half salary after a reasonable period 
of service and at a reasonable retirement age. 

8. Members of the committee spoke to other 
teacher groups. They also interested some lay 
groups in our program. 

9. Members of the committee were in Madison 
when 81S was acted on in the Senate and Assem- 
bly. They aided in every way possible, the securing 
of a favorable vote. 


Provisions of the Joint Finance Committee 


During the latter part of the legislative session 
the Joint Finance Committee drafted legisiation 
proposing two new sections. One section stated 
that any contract or contractual relationship which 
may be created after the effective date of the sec- 
tion (1951) shall be subject to revocation or to 
any change which the legislature may see fit to 
make in case Social Security is extended to teach- 
ers. The other section proposed to make the guar- 
antee portion of 81S non-contractual. Your com- 
mittee, executive secretary, and legislative con- 
sultant filed a brief with the Joint Finance Com- 
mittee objecting to these sections. A number of 
reasons sustaining the objections were listed. The 
Joint Finance Committe agreed to delete the latter 
section but not the former. As these developments 
took place very late in the session, sufficient time 
to press the matter farther was not available. All 
states now have retirement systems for teachers. 
The federal law does not extend Social Security 
coverage to teachers who have existing systems 
of their own. The section states that revocation 
and change might be considered if Social Security 
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coverage is extended to teachers. Whether this will 
ever happen no one can foresee. If Social Security 
coverage were extended what benefits would be 
offered to new teachers who entered the profession 
after 1951? Would it be Social Security alone, the 
present system integrated with Social Security, or 
the present system supplemented by Social Secur- 
ity? We presume that future committees will fol- 
low the action on Social Security. If the new sec- 
tion is not to the best interests of the teaching pro- 
fession its repeal should be sought? One of our 
bills this year repealed a section that was not 
workable. 


Improvement in Retirement Since 1947 


In this report it might be well for our committee 
to bring to the attention of teachers the progress 
that has been made in increasing retirement annu- 
ities since 1947. Before 1947 there was only one 
way by which one’s annuity was computed. It con- 
sisted of taking the number of thousands of dol- 
lars one had in state deposits or state and personal 
deposits at the time of retirement multiplied by 
the rate for the type of annuity selected at that 
age. Even after using both personal and state de- 
posits many career teachers retiring before 1947 
had only enough in the fund to purchase annuities 
of $30, $40, and $50 a month. There were some 
cases where individuals -enjoyed relatively good 
salaries over the years and the annuity they could 
purchase was greater. Most teachers, however, had 
low salaries and the amount they had in the fund 
at retirement purchased a meager annuity. Infla- 
tion made matters worse and the sad plight of 
many retired teachers is well known in Wisconsin. 
Since 1947 two new options or ways of computing 
one’s annuity, in addition to the old method, have 
been enacted into law. They are the $2 minimum 
benefit plan enacted by the 1947 legislature and 
the percentage of final average salary plan enacted 
by the 1951 legislature. The $2 minimum benefit 
plan, which stresses years of service rather than 
salary, makes it possible for career teachers to 
approximate at least $100 a month. The percentage 
of final average salary plan makes it possible, de- 
pending on one’s final average salary of the last 
five years, to receive up to a maximum of $200 a 
month. Let us take the case of a teacher about 
to retire who has 35 years of Wisconsin service. 
She has member deposits of $6,000 and state de- 
posits of $8,000. This amount will buy at present 
rates at age 61 a life annuity of approximately 
$80 a month. This person has a final average sal- 
ary of $3,600. Under the percentage plan she is 
eligible to receive one half of $3,600. This amounts 
to $1,800 a year or $150 a month on the life annu- 
ity. That represents an increase of $70 a month 
in this particular case. If this teacher selects the 
15 year guaranteed annuity, as most teachers do, 
the actuarial equivalent increase would be about 
$63 a month. However, the $63 a month under this 
plan is guaranteed for a 15 year period certain and 
as long as the annuitant lives. An increase in this 
case of $63 a month over a 15 year period amounts 
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to a total guaranteed increase of $11,340. To pur- 
chase the type of annuity this teacher has selected, 
based on the percentage guarantee provision, re- 
quires approximately $25,340. The state following 
Chapter 556 of the statutes will contribute the 
additional $11,340 needed to finance this annuity. 
Nearly all retiring teachers, who are eligible to 
use the guarantee provisions, will need substantial 
sums contributed by the state to purchase the an- 
nuity the new options guarantee them. As time 
goes on the additional amounts needed at the time 
of retirement will decrease. This results from the 
elimination of the penalty clause from the state 
deposit formula. With the penalty clause removed 
the yearly state deposit will be increased and a 
larger state accumulation will be available at retire- 
ment. 


Future Policy 


Listed below are some changes which have been 
suggested in our retirement law. Some of them 
have been sent in by teachers. Whether future 
committees might wish to attempt some of them 
should be made a matter of study. 

1. The base upon which the amount of one’s 
annuity is determined under the half salary pro- 
vision is the last five years of service. A more 
favorable base could be the best five year consecu- 
tive average out of the last 10 or the best five year 
consecutive average in one’s teaching career. 

2. Chapter 633 of the statutes now makes it pos- 
sible for one to buy in on the original $2 minimum 
benefit provision on out-of-state teaching experi- 
ience. This option should be extended to the per- 
centage of final average salary plan. 

3. Previously three 5 member boards performed 
certain prescribed duties for members of our retire- 
ment system. One board represented the univer- 
sity, another the state teachers colleges, and still 
another the public school teachers. During the past 
session of the legislature these three boards were 
merged into one 6 member State Retirement Sys- 
tem Administration Board. This board is composed 
of two members each from the university, the 
teachers colleges, and the public schools. Indi- 
viduals from the previous five member boards were 
appointed by the governor to terms which expire 
in 1952 and 1953. The vast majority of the mem- 
bers of our retirement system are in the public 
schools. Out of a total paying membership of 
17,061 in 1944 and 1945, 1,028 were from the uni- 
versity, 509 were from the state teachers colleges, 
and 15,524 were from the public schools. In order 
to be more representative of our membership a 
change of representation should be made when pres- 
ent terms expire. If a six member board is desired, 
it would only seem equitable from the figures 
quoted above, that four of the members be from 
the public schools. Or if the board is enlarged the 
additional representation should be from the public 
schools. 

4. Reduce the number of years it takes to qual- 
ify for the two new options that have been added 
since 1947. 
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5. Develop a 10 year guaranteed annuity. 
Straight life is too severe. Fifteen years is too long, 


Permanent Substitute Teachers Eligible for 
Membership in Retirement System 


There are career teachers (how many we do not 
know) who quit teaching during the past school 
year and who have not filed applications for retire- 
ment annuities. In certain cases the individuals 
cannot teach full time this year but may be em- 
ployed as substitute teachers. If this employment 
is sufficient to make it their principal occupation, 
deductions for the State Retirement System should 
be made and these substitute teachers might qual- 
ify for increased benefits under Chapter 556 of the 
Statutes. 


STATUS OF THE RETIREMENT FUND 


1950 1951 
Retirement Deposit Fund —~_-_-- $87,715,000 $95,090,000 
Annuity Reserve Fund _______- 12,111,000 13,047,000 
Contingent Pund. ........._.. 3,743,000 3,773,000 
Reserve for Contingencies ____~ 2,080,000 2,190,000 
State’ “Deposits ..-.....-.=.2-.- 3,916,000 X 4,020,000 
Teacher “Deposits .-..-..=——2 3,881,390 4,125,000 
Death tBenenew 6.2552 369,056 395,380 
Withdrawals & Refunds _--_-_-- 915,858 972,289 
Profits from Sale of Assets ____ 156,726 225,700 
Administrative Expense —~--___~ 54,914 X 57,385 
Investment Expense ~----_--_- 38,214 X 38,000 
Interest Credited ..........._ 2,818,794 X 3,118,387 


X Represents an estimate. 
PAUL ALFONSI, Minocqua 
GRANT ANDERSON, Wausau 
EDGAR BAILEY, Shorewood 
FLORENCE FLINN, Superior 
MARK INGRAHAM, Madison 
Mary JEFFERY, Kenosha 
VELMA OWENS, Janesville 
ALICE SUNDSTROM, Marinette 
HERBERT DAHMER, West Allis, Chairman 


Curriculum Development Program 


“Action for Curriculum Development”, the title 
of the 1951 yearbook of the Association for Super- 
vision Curriculum Development of the NEA, pre- 
sents the forward-looking principles and practices 
of curriculum development now being developed 
in American schools. In the announcement at the 
time of the release of the book the NEA states: 
“A continuous program of curriculum development 
is needed in the school systems of the nation if chil- 
dren are to be fitted to meet the complex problems 
of the atomic age.” 

Recognizing that many educators fear any 
change in their school program, authors of the pub- 
lication have studied the traditional objections to 
curriculum change. The authors find that educators 
frequently fail to work for curriculum improvement 
because they fear community criticism, do not 
know how to effect a change, or are ignorant or 
indifferent to significant research that has been 
done. 

Research by ASCD reveals that the necessity for 
curriculum improvement in today’s schools is due 
to technological developments, international prob- 
lems, social change and educational progress. 


November 1951 
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A Community Learns to Play 


“NEW venture in inservice 
training was inaugurated at 
the Kendall Integrated School 
with the introduction of an ex- 
tension course planned especially 
for that district by the Wisconsin 
State College, La Crosse. In ac- 
cordance with the idea that teach- 
ers, pupils, and parents do not al- 
ways understand enough of the 
others’ outside interests, a course 
for some 19 teachers in the the- 
ory and practice of recreation 
was set up by Alice De Bower, 
recreation department, and Ber- 
nardine Kunkel, expert on square 
dancing and musical games, of 
the College. 

Clifford O’Beirne, principal of 
the Kendall district, thought of 
the program in terms of how all 
age groups could learn to live and 
play together. He was thinking 
in terms of a program which 
would give guidance in leisure 
and in informal situations. 
“Teachers’’, according to 
O’Beirne, “are still interested in 
the three Rs. That’s their job. 
But how well equipped are they 
to direct activities in group liv- 
ing?” O’Beirne was also inter- 
ested in having his teachers get 
the opportunity to observe their 
pupils in new play situations. In 
addition, he saw in the course an 
opportunity to more forcibly 
bring before the community the 
importance of the school in the 
total welfare of the community. 


The Kendall district is made 
up of four one-room schools, one 
two-room, and the Kendall Vil- 
lage Schools. Every Thursday af- 
ternoon at 3:45 teachers, parents, 
and some pupils from each school 
gather in the Kendall Community 
Hall or the high school for dis- 
cussion of theory and problems. 
Then to carry out the idea of liv- 
ing together a pot luck supper is 
served at each meeting. Conclud- 
ing the evening’s fare is the ac- 
tual practice in learning together 
the simplest fundamentals, at 
first, and later more intricate pat- 
terns of folk dancing and games. 

The theory of the class has 
been devoted to special day par- 
ties, conservation, and other trips 
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for rural groups, picnic ideas, 
craft projects, rainy day activi- 
ties, stunts for entertainment, 
and PTA programs. Particular 
planning has centered around a 
summer recreation program for 
Kendall. 

For the practical aspects, each 
teacher regularly brings four 
students who in turn will help 
her to carry back to their own 
school the activities which they 
have learned. Usually there were 
more than 80 in attendance. 
Many more parents would like to 
participate than have been able 
to do so. 

Captain Jinks of the dance, 


Captain Jinks came home.last night, 
And swings his lady to the right. 


would himself be happy to see the 
high school principal dancing 
with a seven year old, and his wife 
dancing with a growing lad. Old- 
sters, interested in what’s going 
on, come into the door and stand 
there, observing the trends in 
modern education. 

Miss Kunkel gives encourage- 
ment to all, young and old. Every 
dance is so skillfully taught and 
reviewed that the youngsters are 
entranced. By the looks on the 
children’s faces, from now on it 
will be 

Dig for the oyster, 
Dive for the clam. 


hee the Re 


Love is Not Enough 


By Bruno Bettelheim. The Free 
Press, Glencoe, Ill., 1950. 
$4.50. 


This book is based on the activ- 
ities in the Orthogenic School at 
the University of Chicago. The 
author who is director of this 
school describes the study and 
treatment of the emotionally dis- 
turbed children attending the 
school. 


For parents, parent teacher 
associations, and also teachers 
and invaluable on the handling of 
everyday problems. 

Bettelheim stresses the need 
for a happy relationship between 
the child, teacher, and parent 
when guiding children in becom- 
ing all round happy personalities. 

Each home has its own “atmos- 
phere”. There is no opportunity, 
therefore, of greater importance 
than for parents. to develop at 
home an atmosphere of under- 
standing, sympathy, and con- 
structive relationship between the 
child and the adult. This holds 
true for identical situations which 
occur in an institution and for 
the creation of. such an atmos- 
phere. 

The book contains well written 
case histories illustrating differ- 
ent types of behavior.—Mrs. 
Woops O. DREYFus, Past Presi- 
dent, Wisconsin Congress Par- 
ents and Teachers. 


Supervision of Physical Educa- 
tion 

By Ruth Evans and Leo Gans. 
McGraw-Hill, 1950. $3.50. 


This book is highly recom- 
mended for all administrators. 
From the first chapter, “Prevail- 
ing Concepts of Supervision”, to 
the last, “Next Steps in Supervi- 
sion”, the procedures, methods, 
and techniques are geared, first, 
to administrators, in general, 
then, specifically to physical edu- 
cation supervisors. 

Thruout this easy reading and 
understandable book, the authors 
prove the statement that super- 
vision is a constructive force for 
educational improvement with 
the supervisor as a co-worker 
rather than the overseer inspec- 
tive type. 

The guiding principles of phys- 
ical education listed are based on 
sound educational philosophy. 
Each subject, such as supervision 
thru visitation, conference, bulle- 
tins, and demonstrations gives 
one several points of view as a 
guide. Both elementary and sec- 
ondary school programs are thor- 
oughly covered. Printed forms 
and bulletins taken from various 
cities are listed in the appendix. 

LESTER N. WILKE, 
Supv. Phy. Ed. Sheboygan 
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President 


LESLIE W. JOHNSON 


Superior 


Your cLeaders for 1952... . 


Your 452 accredited delegates representing 202 education associa- 
tions in Wisconsin chose your officers for 1952 at the Representative 
Assembly held in Milwaukee, Thursday, November 1. Since there were 
two or more candidates for each elective office the campaigning was 
spirited up until the meeting was called to order by Pres. Behrens. Leslie 
W. Johnson, superintendent of schools of Superior, was named president 
over his two opponents. He succeeds Miss Behrens who will continue as 


' a member of the Executive Committee for another year. Hattie Fredrick, 


supervising teacher in Rock County, was re-elected first vice president 
and in that position is a voting member of the Executive Committee. 
Mrs. Myrle Anderson, teacher in Eau Claire County and chairman of 
the Committee on Locals during the past year, was chosen second vice 
president and will continue on the committee in an ex-officio capacity. 
For third vice president John C. McDowell, teacher in Madison Central 
High School, was the delegates’ choice. He will be an ex-officio member 
of the Welfare Committee. 


O. H. Plenzke, executive secretary for the past 18 years, was re-elected for a three-year term. 
Two new members were chosen to the Executive Committee for a three-year period. F. G. MacLachlan, 
Park Falls superintendent of schools, was elected in District I, and Helen M. Elliott, teacher in the Mil- 
waukee Vocational and Adult Schools, was named in District VI. According to the WEA Constitution 
the terms of all officers will begin on January 1. 





1st Vice President 
HATTIE FREDRICK 
Janesville 





Treasurer 
P. M. VINCENT 
Stevens Point 


2nd Vice President 3rd Vice President Executive Secretary 
MRS. MYRLE ANDERSON JOHN C. McDOWELL 0. H. PLENZKE 
Eau Claire Madison Madison 





Exec. Com. Dist. I Exec. Com. Dist. II Exec. Com. Dist. III 
F. G. MacLACHLAN KENNETH SAGER A. W. ZELLMER 
Park Falls Appleton Wisconsin Rapids 
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Exec. Com. Dist. IV 
LLOYD R. MOSENG 
Racine 


Exec. Com. Dist. V 
R. W. OSTRANDER 
Lancaster 





ce 
Exec. Com. Dist. VI 
HELEN M. ELLIOTT 
Milwaukee 





Past President 
CATHERINE BEHRENS 
Kenosha 








Presidents of Local Associations 


The WEA is made up of education associations 
which choose their own officers, promote the inter- 
ests of the teachers and education in their commu- 
nities, and send delegates to the Representative 
Assembly which meets annually to develop educa- 
tional policy and elect state officers. Annually the 
Journal publishes the names and addresses of the 
presidents of those associations. 


CITIES 


Algoma—Ruth Stoneman, 913 Fourth St. 
Antigo—Eugene Peterson, Jr. High School 
Appleton—-Vernon Zimmerman, Sr. High School 
Ashland—T. O. Olson, High School 

Baraboo—Nora V. Connor, Third Ward School 
Barron—Eugene Koplitz, LaSalle Ave. School 
Beaver Dam—Donald Kordus, High School 
Beloit—A. G. Wood, 312-B St. Lawrence Ave. 
Berlin—Ray Drover 

Black River Falls—James P. Skarda, High School 
Bloomer—Alvin Bucholz, 1927 Queen St. 

Blue River-Muscoda—Merton V. Campbell, Muscoda 
Boscobel—L. A. Brittelli, High School 

Brodhead—J. H. Larkin 

Burlington—George Jacobson, High School 
Cedarburg—Richard B. Geske 

Chilton—Ray F. Kranzusch, School Court St. 
Chippewa Falls—Wm. D. Flanagan, 1002 Wheaton 
Clintonville—Mrs. Alice H. Schunk, 132 Willow St. 
Columbus—Kathryn Joyce 

Cornell—W. J. Stowell 

Cudahy—John Mazurek, 3029-A W. Greenfield Ave. 
Delavan—Marie Bloch, High School 

De Pere—Bjorn Christenson 

Eau Claire—James R. Sterling, 118 Mappa St. 
Edgerton—Dana Kurfman, 412 N. Second St. 
Elkhorn—Doris Reinke, 21244 N. Washington St. 
Evansville—William Hinze 

Fond du Lac—Zirian A. Blish, Sr. High School 

Ft. Atkinson—John Batha, 312 Edward St. 

Green Bay—Ralph Hubbard, 1363 Grignon 

Green Bay Voc.—Arnold Stuyvesant, 200 S. Broadway 
Greendale—Rudolf Uhlig, Public Schools 
Hartford—Jean Friedrich, High School 
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Hudson—Alvin Weitkamp, 1302 Third St. 
Hurley—Lucien Orsoni 


Janesville—Hilda Vevle, High School 
Jefferson—Kenneth J. Resheske, High School 


Kaukauna—Caroline Kauth, Route 3 
Kenosha—Ted Sather, 811—60th St. 
Kiel—Merlyn M. Duerst, 207 Paine St. 


La Crosse—Harold H. Hawkins, 357 S. 22nd St. 
Ladysmith—Marvin Nelson 

Lake Geneva—Donald C. Kutz, 532 Jefferson St. 
Lancaster—Paul Oehrlien, 925 W. Maple 


Madison—Mrs. Mable Day, 3718 Nakoma Road 

Manitowoc—Harold W. Wiesner, 725-A So. 23rd St. 

Marinette—Mrs. Beulah Krueger, 1326 Carney Blvd 

Marion—James Jolin 

Marshfield—Mrs. Vera Mead, Sr. High School 

Mayville—Andrew Magyar, Public School 

Medford—Elmer Hedlund 

Menasha—Mrs. Helen Hess, 467 Racine St. 

Menomonie—Edward Phelan, 1125 N. Broadway 

Merrill—James Corry, Sr. High School 

Milton—Milton Union—Roy J. Colbert 

Milwaukee Pub. Sch. Adm.—Otto Birr, 2319 W. Auer Ave. 

Milwaukee Teachers Assn.—Marcella Schneider, 326 Hotel 
Wisconsin 

Milwaukee Voc. Sch.—Ruth D. Cortell, 1015 N. Sixth St. 

Milwaukee Elem. Prin.—Charles R. Gaul, 3517 W. Court- 
land St. 

Milwaukee Secondary Educ. Assn.—Earl M. Haney, 3363 
N. 46th St., Milwaukee 16 

Mineral Point—G. L. Ralph, 760 Ridge 

Monroe—Allan F. Barnard, High School 

Mosinee—Mrs. Donald Clark, High School 


Neenah—Blanche McIntyre, Washington School 
Nekoosa—Harold H. Humke 

New London—Maurice Bleick, Washington High School 
New Richmond—Irene F. Herbison 

Niagara—Lee Wallenfang 

N. Fond du Lac—Paul G. Parker 


Oconomowoc—Nolan Isaacson, High School 
Oconto—Matt Valitchka, Jefferson School 
Oconto Falls—Carl A. Steffin, 545 S. Main St. 
Oregon—Mrs. Marie Nelson 

Oshkosh—Allison McCain, 15 Union St. 


Park Falls—LaVerne Olingy, High School 
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Pewaukee—Josephine Kosanke 

Platteville—Clara Laughton, 412 W. Cedar St. 

Plymouth—Ernest Haucke 

Portage—Franklin A. Maas, Jr. High School 

Port Washington—Gordon Gatzke, 411 N. Webster St. . 

Prairie du Chien—Kathleen Ackerlund ~ 

Racine—Lucy E. Smith, 1614 East St. 

Reedsburg—Gurvin J. Romoren, High School 

Rhinelander—Sherman Weinrich, Sr. High School 

Rice Lake—Ervin G. Bathke, Jefferson Grade School 

Richland Center—Lyman Humphrey, West Side 

Ripon—Gordon G. Luetke, Jr. High School 

River Falls—Harold Ritchey, High School 

Shawano—Roger Dennis, High School 

Sheboygan—Adele Hiltgen, 2110 N. Ninth St. 

Sheboygan Falls—Richard Whinfield, School St. 

Shell Lake—Lyle Hartwig, High School 

Shorewood—Mary C. Shemorry, 1701 E. Capitol Drive 

Sparta—Sheldon H. Nerby, High School 

Spooner—Norman Aderhold 

South Milwaukee—Walter J. Mountain, High School 

Stevens Point—R. F. McDonald, P. J. Jacobs High School 

Stoughton—Frank Reighard, 611 W. Jefferson St. 

Sturgeon Bay—Clifford Alberts 

Superior—Wm. E. Stansell, 2204 Wyoming 

Tomah—Mrs. George Cooksey, Miller School 

Tomahawk—Harriet G. Borkenhagen, 127 E. Lincoln Ave. 

Two Rivers—Earl G. Kromer, 2002—28th St. 

Viroqua—Alden Eichsteadt 

Washburn—Mrs. Marion B. Wilhelm 

Watertown—Willis E. Buettner, 1309 Ruth St. 

Waukesha—Robert Munger, High School 

Waupaca—James Miller, High School 

Waupun—Coleman J. Gadbaw, High School 

Wausau—Margaret E. Zielsdorf, 2605 Sixth St. 

Wauwatosa—Howard S. Doepke, 1732 Wauwatosa Ave. 

West Allis—Carl F. Plehn, 7510 W. National Ave. 

West Allis Voc.—Alfred S. Drew, 1025 E. Land Place, Mil- 
waukee 2 

West Bend—Bruce I. Bertram, 237 Edgewood Lane 

West Milwaukee—Annette Morrison, 5104 W. Greenfield 
Ave. 

Whitefish Bay—Wallace Zastrow, 1200 Fairmount Ave. 

Whitewater—Robert Thayer, High School 

Wisconsin Dells—Frank D. Weigel 

Wisconsin Rapids—Dale Rheel, 531 Ninth St. S. 

Wis. School for Deaf—Mrs. Avis Stewart, 122 S. Main St., 
Delavan 


COUNTIES 

Adams—Mrs. Frances E. Day, Box 247, Friendship 

Ashland—Clara Meindl, Butternut 

Barron—Sivilla Morrissey, 730 La Salle Ave., Barron 

Bayfield—J. K. Hoyer, ‘Route 3, Ashland 

Brown—Loy Zambrowicz, Route 7—Cormier School, Green 
Bay 

Buffalo—Mrs. Evangeline Baertsch, Fountain City 

Burnett—Stanley E. Mattson, Box 52, Grantsburg 

Calumet—F. J. Flanagan, Chilton 

Chippewa—Mrs. Enid Kelly, New Auburn 

Clark—Newell Qualle, Thorp 

Columbia—Oscar G. Meyer, Rio 

Crawford—Mrs. Jessie Weed, Blue River 

Dane (Eastern)—Loyal J. Sargent, 5303 Monona Dr., Madi- 
son 4 

Dane (Western)—Kenneth Schaefer, Public Schools, Oregon 

Dodge—Mrs. Mildred Mulvaney, 207 Hamilton St., Beaver 
Dam 

Door—C. A. Krohn, Sevastopol School, Sturgeon Bay 

Douglas—Mrs. Pearle Howard, Solon Springs 

Dunn—Mrs. Irene Flick, 1414 Fourth St., Menomonie 

Eau Claire—Mrs. Marian Balliet, Augusta 

Florence—Harold Welke, P. O. Box 82, Florence 

Fond du Lac—Mrs. Josephine Soles, 22 Sophia St., Fond 
du Lac 

Forest—Mrs. Ira Abney, Crandon 
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Grant—Mrs. Fay Schneider, Fennimore 

Green—Russell L. Monroe, New Glarus 

Green Lake—Esther T. Thrall, Green Lake 

Iowa—Earl Hennessey, Barneveld 

Jackson—Philip Meyer, Black River Falls 

Jefferson—Mrs. Norene Rindfleisch, 817 Third Ave., Jeffer- 
son 

Juneau—Mrs. Blanche Hepp, Mauston 

Kenosha—Mrs. Margaret Grzbinsky, Route 3, Box 636 
Kenosha 

Kewaunee—Joseph Swoboda, Route 1, Luxemburg 

La Crosse—W. Earle Zepplin, Grade School, Bangor 

Lafayette—Mrs. Roland Riley, Cuba City 

Langlade—Mrs. Gladys Kaiser, 1422 N. Superior St., An- 
tigo ‘ 

Lincoln—Mrs. Anne Odegard, Courthouse, Merrill 

Manitowoc—James McGill, Lincoln High School, Manitowoc 

Manitowoc Rural—Dan Cavanough, 866 N. 11th St., Mani- 
towoc 

Marathon—Orville N. Sell, Box Winton St., Wausau 

Marinette—C. E. Schroder, Pembine 

Marquette—Durlin Pawlisch, Endeavor 

Milwaukee—Jack R. Young, 4525 S. Pine Ave., Milwaukee 7 

Monroe—Hazel J. Williams, 810 Kilbourn Ave., Tomah 

Oconto—Richard Green, Gillett 

Oneida—Edwin Emberson, Three Lakes 

Outagamie—Mrs, Pearl Kollath, 1515 N. Division St. 
Appleton 

Ozaukee—Darwin Romberg, Fredonia 

Pepin—Wilbur M. Gibson, Durand 

Pierce—Dale Birkel, Bay City 

Polk—Carl Yoder, Milltown 

Portage—Paul O. Gurholt, Amherst 

Price—Clifford Hvass, Catawba 

Racine—Clara Hayes, Route 1, Union Grove 

Richland—Ronald Snelling, Cazenovia 

Rock—Mrs. Dorothy Pope, Clinton 

Rusk—G. T. Longbotham, Ladysmith 

St. Croix—Maynard R. Thoreson, Baldwin 

Sauk—Wallace Wesenberg, 231 Myrtle, Reedsburg 

Sawyer—Louise Wiley, Winter 

Shawano—Mrs. Marion Pawelezyk, Krakow 

Sheboygan—Wilfred Gesch, Box 163, Cedar Grove 

Taylor—Glenn Olson, Route 2, Medford 

Trempealeau—Joseph Emerton, Whitehall 

Vernon—Mrs. Esther Axtell, Viroqua 

Vilas—Esther Austin, Eagle River 

Walworth—Frances Harmon, Williams Bay 

Washburn—William Sussens, Minong 

Washington—Mrs. Marcella Fellenz, Elm Grove School, 
Route 2, Kewaskum 

Waukesha—Clinton Swanson, Public Schools, Sussex 

Waupaca—Frieda M. Redmann, P. O. Box 257, Weyauwega 

Waushara—Howard Goman, Plainfield 

Winnebago—Mrs. Doris Bassett, Route 3, Oshkosh 

Wood—Joseph Treder, Biron Graded School, Route 1, Wis- 
consin Rapids 


> 





COLLEGES 

Eau Claire, Wisconsin State College, Floyd Krause, State 
College 

Madison, University of Wisconsin, John Guy Fowlkes, Edu- 
cation Bldg. 

Menomonie, Stout Institute, Myron Harbour 

Milwaukee, Wisconsin State College, Mary Jo Read 

Platteville, Wisconsin State College, H. C. Wilkerson 

River Falls, Wisconsin State College, B. H. Kettlekamp, 
429 Crescent St. 

Stevens Point, Wisconsin State College, Robert S. Lewis 

Superior, Wisconsin State College, Berenice Cooper 

Whitewater, Wisconsin State College, Ed. Morgan 

La Crosse, Wisconsin State College (Included in the La 
Crosse Education Assn.) 

Oshkosh, Wisconsin State College (Included in the Oshkosh 
Education Assn.) 
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CAPITOL COMMENT 


News and Views of the Department of Public Instruction 











Professional Insecurity---[ts Antidote 


fal A recent talk, Dr. E. B. Fred, 
president of the University of 
Wisconsin, remarked the regular- 
ity with which speakers on edu- 
cation began with allusion to the 
most recent crisis in education. 
Without analyzing this trend, Dr. 
Fred made it clear he didn’t pro- 
pose to follow it. 

Now we are quite sure that Dr. 
Fred didn’t mean to imply the 
absence today of crises in educa- 
tion. With the increasing tempo 
of happenings and with our mod- 
ern methods of communication we 
feel the tremors of events every 
minute from everywhere. We are, 
it seems, actually sitting on a vol- 
cano. How could education in 
such a world situation be exempt 
from crises? 

Certainly we don’t have to look 
very hard to find severe problems 
in education. They range all the 
way from the general problems— 
teacher shortage, school housing, 
and the recent attacks on public 
education—to the day by day, not 
so small, classroom problems 
which every teacher knows. Yet, 
it is our feeling that we should 
not be dismayed, discouraged, or 
bowled over by these problems, 
omnipresent though they be. 

Insecurity is the lot of man. 
John Dewey once wrote a very 
provocative book called the Quest 
for Certainty. In this readable 
book, for Dewey, he traced thru 
the history of thought man’s at- 
tempt to find the changeless in a 
changing world, some anchor of 
security in a sea of ceaseless 
change. All sorts of philosophical 
systems have grown, it seems, out 
of this search. Plato, for ex- 
ample, claimed two worlds, the 
world that changes (existence 
world) and the world that stays 
put (subsistence world). 

We moderns have come to ac- 
cept change as our way of life. 
We seek to control it; we no 
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longer shut our eyes to it. Fortu- 
nately, we have found one potent 
weapon of control; science and 
scientific thinking. We are seek- 
ing gradually to extend this con- 
trol over all aspects of modern 
life. We have succeeded only in 
part but that part bids us hope 
for greater conquests in the 
future. 


Positive Things to Do 


Now back to education. There 
are some very positive things 
which we may do. 

1. We can look upon change as 
a boon as well as a bane. Life is 
interesting and challenging in a 
changing world. We have only be- 
gun, thru control of our environ- 
ment, to envisage our potential- 
ities. Admitting all of the prob- 
lems of the twentieth century, 
would you really rather have lived 
at another time? 

2. We teachers are working on 
the frontiers of a comparatively 
undeveloped science, social sci- 
ence. How can our jobs become 
dull when we have in our hands 
the plastic material of every gen- 
eration to mold? When our inter- 
est becomes jaded we have only 
to delve into the newer insights 
revealed by studies in anthropol- 
ogy, psychology, social psychol- 
ogy, and child development. 

3. We are doing an important 
and necessary job. We have 
known this but at times we have 
been in some doubt that others 
knew it. Fundamentally, we do 
not have to worry about the rec- 
ognition of our work. The schools 
are here to stay. We don’t have 
to defend them against carping 
critics. We need only do our job, 
improve gradually as we can and 
as we would wish to anyway, and 
keep the public well informed thru 
intelligent participation in our 
work. 

Teachers and schools are doing 





many things. The antidote to neg- 
ative criticism, arising out of lop- 
sided reporting of one of these 
things, is to apprise the public of 
our program as a whole. Keeping 
the pupils’ activities in perspec- 
tive with the public is an im- 
portant part of our job. 


A good antidote to professional 
insecurity is the reading and re- 
reading of the Centennial Action 
Program as unanimously and en- 
thusiastically adopted by the Rep- 
resentative Assembly of the Na- 
tional Education Association at 
San Francisco, July 6, 1951. 


As interesting as the specific 
goals (too many to include here) 
are the four convictions behind 
these goals. We include them 
with the hope that they will en- 
courage the reader to search out 
and study the goals so important 
to the future of our profession. 


1. Our country’s greatest resources 
are its children, youth, and adults who, 
in a modern advancing worid, must 
never stop learning. 


2. The main purpose of the public 
schools is to help develop to the maxi- 
mum the human capabilities within our 
democracy, which is now called upon 
to make good on the promises of the 
democratic ideal and to give leadership 
to the liberty-loving peoples of the 
world. 


3. There rests upon all citizens, as 
well as upon teachers, the obligation 
to work for an increasingly effective 
program of education for all our 
people. 


4. The teaching profession of the 
United States has a moral obligation 
to recognize its responsibility to pro- 
mote a program of service and leader- 
ship thru a united profession effective 
in local, state, national, and interna- 
tional areas. 


With such a program backed 
by such a profession as ours, how 
can we lose? 


(The Centennial Action Pro- 
gram may be found in the NEA 
News for September 7, 1951. 
Write for copies to the National 
“ducation Association, 1201 Six- 
teenth Street, N. W., Washing- 
ton 6, D. C.) 








Organizing for Mental Health .. . 


ROFESSIONAL Insecurity— 

Its Antidote suggests a point 
of view designed to allay some 
professional fears and improve 
professional mental health. 

Since the mental health of 
teachers and those of pupils is 
correlative, we are including here 


New Horizons in Teaching 


Suggestions we hope you will find interesting and helpful 





How to Make This 


Holiday Door 
Dacwstion 


Here is something a whole room 
could pitch in and make for 
school. Or, do at home for own 
front door. 


Here’s gay, novel Christmas 
tree which will receive admiring 
Q comments whether used 


jibe ig at school or home. 


' 

To get the most enjoyment for 
longest time, make this door tree 
as early in December as possible 
and keep adding little orna- 
ments. Make or buy them. 


Follow these simple directions or use 
them merely for inspiration. 


What You Need: a wire coat hanger; 
chicken wire 12” x 15”; green string 
or fine wire; 4 or 5 dz. little Christmas 
tree boughs from 5” to 13” long; 
20 tiny colored ball ornaments; star; 


tiny novelties such as Santa, deer, bell, 


etc., 2% dz. pr. artificial holly /- 
berries on wire stems; 314 / th 
yds. 34” tinsel, enough J oN 


l a 
A i ‘ fl ) 
13%” wide red ribbon ia 


for bow. 


With all the holiday ‘‘stuffing’’ apt to go on— remember 
you can help the between meal problem by giving 


youngsters wholesome, delicious 
WRIGLEY’S SPEARMINT GUM. The long-lasting, 
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lively flavor satisfies without crowding tummies. 


the gist of a fine publication: 
Organizing the Classroom for 
Mental Health, prepared and pub- 
lished by Phoenix Union High 
Schools and Phoenix College, 
Phoenix, Arizona. We like its 
point of view “that if one can 
define what he means by mental 


| 


Easy-to-do and fun 


1 Bend hanger into a Christmas tree shape, 
using handle as base. 
2 Cover frame firmly with chicken wire. 
3 Weave in boughs flatly. Weave top bough 
# straight up and few boughs on 
« slant, to form top shape of tree. 
; Next, weave in two bottom 
boughs, one on either side to 
form base gracefully propor- 
Y tioned to height of tree. 
Weave in remaining boughs 
from either side, from top to 
bottom. Keep branches flat, slightly over- 
lapping, symmetrical. Tie firmly. 
4 Now, trim tree with ornaments, etc. Tie 
everything on securely. 
5 Hang up and await admiration. 
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health and democracy, then he 
will discover that whatever con- 
tributes to the democratic inter- 
play between human beings is 
ipso facto a contribution to men- 
tal hygiene.” 

Below is a brief outline of the 
publication: 


I. Mental health has its best chance 

in the democratic classroom 

A. An air of friendliness assures 
the student that he is wanted 

B. Free discussion helps him be- 
come increasingly secure and 
self-directing 

C. Helping to plan the work gives 
him a needed sense of real im- 
portance and adds interest 


II. Mental health needs of individuals 

differ 

A. The teacher needs to know 
how readily different students 
learn 

B. He needs to know how students 
vary in talents and interests 

C. He needs to recognize the dif- 
ferent problems of social ad- 
justment which face young 
people 

D. He needs to know, particularly, 
the part that family experience 
plays in shaping behavior 


III. Teaching contributes to mental 

health as it provides for these in- 

dividual needs 

A. The teacher expects and ac- 
cepts differing levels of achieve- 
ment 

B. He provides a variety of op- 
portunities for success 

C. He helps students become in- 
creasingly self-directing while 
expecting the amount and na- 
ture of that growth to vary 
among individuals 


IV. Appropriate socializing activities 
are planned to help the shy indi- 
vidual 
A. Slow learners are drawn into 
the group by being given ex- 
periences at which they may 
succeed 

B. Students who tend to be unduly 
sensitive are helped to build 
new social responses 

C. Those who are shy largely be- 
cause of a lack of social expe- 
rience are guided into new per- 
sonal and group associations 


V. The teacher promotes mental 
health thru his own personal ad- 
justment, both in counseling and 
in teaching 
A. The teacher provides an ex- 
ample of good mental health 

B. He confers and plans with as 
many students as possible to- 
ward the successful achieve- 
ment of their ends 

C. He makes use of the content of 
his subject field to help stu- 
dents develop personal, social, 
and vocational insights that 
may lead to better adjustment 
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Here’s how 
America’s coal is mined 


























2. Huge shovels like this, some of 
them ten stories high, uncover near- 
y  the-surface coal—taking up in one 
bite enough earth and rock fo fill an 
ordinary room. 













ween, ae 8 - 













1. The whirling steel teeth of this 
giant cutter slice into the solid coal 
seam, blocking out tons of coal for 
easy removal, 





The days of the pick and shovel are gone from America’s coal 
mines. Today’s coal miner is actually a highly-skilled machine opera- 
tor—working in an efficient “factory,” both aboveground and under- 


ground. 






Coal mining has become almost entirely mechanized. High-speed 
machines cut and drill the coal. Loading machines scoop it up. Huge 
rubber-tired shuttle cars carry it away to fast-moving conveyor belts 
which lift the coal to the surface preparation plant. 

This modern way of mining coal has made coal mining not only 
safer, but far more productive. The output per-man-day of the 
American miner has risen 32% since 1939—one of the greatest effi- 
ciency gains in American industry. Hundreds of millions of dollars 
are invested each year in modern machinery, new mine properties, 
and preparation plants. The result is that America’s coal industry is 
economically and dependably meeting the nation’s huge demands 
for coal. 


Right now, and for the future, America can count on coal! 


Bituminous Coal Institute, Educational Dept. 
Southern Building, Washington 5, D. C. 
Please send me your EDUCATIONAL KIT containing 
free teaching aids on bituminous coal. This packet 
includes special materials for the teacher, with 
specimen copies of items available for classroom 
distribution, including the new illustrated booklet, 
“The Bituminous Coal Story,” and the latest U.S.A. 


l 

i 
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3. Raw coal is washed, sized, graded, and 
treated in this modern preparation plant to 
give increased efficiency and greater value. 
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(Copyright 1951) 

















ds brings togeth 
chronologically in a Natural, logical Sequence which appeal 
learning €asier and more interesting, There is a Study out 


plete Cross references, 


€r and groups related facts 
S to young minds and makes 






line for each unit With com- 










/ Send today for FREE booklet “Facts and Figures,” and money Saving offer 
2é National Schoo! and Library Div., The Richards Co., Inc., 2 w, 45th Street, 





to schools, Address; 
New York 19,N. y. 


THE RICHARDS CO., INC. warionar si 
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Headline Happenings 





Wisconsin Education Assn. 


NOVEMBER 1951 


Organized 1853 





Special WEA Public 
Relations Workshops 
Planned for January 


Ashby and Harral Will Be 
Principal Consultants 


The WEA Locals Commit- 
tee has arranged a series of 
one-day workshops from Jan. 
7-11 in five different cities 


for local presidents and other | | 


educators interested in pro- 
moting a greater degree of 
professionalism. The Com- 
mittee has secured Stewart 
Harral, director of public re- 
lations and professor of jour- 
nalism of the University of 
Oklahoma, and Lyle Ashby, 
assistant secretary of pre- 
fessional relations of the 
NEA, as leaders of the one- 
day sessions. 


Others Invited 


Not only does the commit- 
tee expect the presidents of 
the local education associa- 
tions to attend the nearest 
workshop, but also classroom 
teachers and administrators 
interested in improving the 
profession are urged to at- 
tend. 

The program will begin 
promptly at 9:00 A. M. and 
close promptly at 3:00 P. M. 
The dates and places of the | 
meetings are as follows: 


Jan. 7 ___ Richland Center 
Jan, § ....... Ban Claive 
Jan. 9 .....__. Park Falls 
van. 10 .. Green Bay 
van, 12 .- Milwaukee 





Murphy Succeeds Hunter 
As Colony Supt., Nov. 12 


John H. Murphy, superin- 
tendent at Chippewa Falls, 
was appointed superinten- 
dent of the Northern Colony 
and Training School near 
Chippewa Falls to succeed 
H. R. Hunter who is retiring 
from the job he held for 10 
years. Mr. Murphy took office 
Nov. 12. Prior to becoming 
superintendent at Chippewa 
Falls he held similar posts at 
Rice Lake and New Holstein. 
He started his teaching ca- 
reer at Watertown in 1925. 

The new _ superintendent 
was graduated from the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota and 
has done advanced work at 
the University of Wisconsin. 





GEORGIANA GALLOGLY 


Miss Gallogly, Exec. 
Com. Member, Dies 








New Officers Elected 


During the annual Confer- 
ence of Administrators and 
Supervisors called by State 
Superintendent George E. 
|Watson in Madison Sept. 

26-28, officers of several 
state associations were 
elected. 





Wisconsin Association for 
Supervision and Curricu- 
lum Development 
| Pres. Irene M. Kronenwetter, 

| Marathon County 
last Vice Pres. Annabelle 
Erickson, Eau Claire 


For State Asso ciations 





Siti Gallogly, mem- | 2nd Vice Pres. Mary Willits, | 


| ber of the executive commit- 
tee of WEA, died Oct. 16 at 
a Milwaukee hospital after 


taught in the Milwaukee | 
schools for many years. She 
began teaching in Wild Rose 





assignments in several city 
schools. Since 1947 she 
|taught in the Eighth Street 
| School. 

|. Besides her official position 
in the state association she 
held various offices in the 
Milwaukee Teachers Associ- 
ation and was active in the 
League of Classroom Teach- 
ers. Miss Gallogly was im- 
bued with a high standard 


tion work. Her loyalty and | 
unfaltering devotion to the 


the classroom teacher 
for her the admiration of her 
co-workers. Her approach to 
professional 
always sane and searching. | 
So faithful was Miss Gal- 
logly that from her hospital 


tary had directed to com- 
mittee members regarding a 
teacher contract case. 

Miss Gallogly is survived | 
by two sisters, Nellie of Mil- | 
waukee and Mrs. Elizabeth | 
White, Maywood, III. 

Funeral services were held 
at St. John’s Cathedral and 
burial was in Calvary Ceme- 
tery Oct. 19. 
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in 1916 after which she had | 


of professional activity de- | 
voting much time to associa- | 


improvement of the status of | 
won | 


problems was| 


sick bed she responded to an | 
inquiry the executive secre- | 


| Neenah 
| See. Fred Overman, 
| sha County 


rior 


County Superintendents 


Wauke- | 


a short illness. Miss Gallogly | | Treas. R. J. Bromley, Supe- | 


County Superintendents’ National Confab 
Reveals Shifting Educational Emphasis 


Improved Programs and 

Services Recommended 

The Sixth Annual Confer- 
ence of County and Rural 
Area Superintendents at 
Dallas, Texas, Sept. 30—Oct. 
3, indicated a shift of empha- 
sis in education. Conference 
discussions revealed a shift 
of emphasis from the prob- 
lems associated with the or- 
ganization of administrative 
units in rural areas, long in 
progress, to the development 
of comprehensive, fully- 
staffed programs of educa- 
tion suited to the needs of 
the communities they serve. 
Stress was placed on effec- 
tive public and professional 
relationships. 

Pres. Omer Clyde Ader- 
hold, University of Georgia, 
|called upon educators every- 
where to ask the people to 
sit down with them “in the 


|corner grocery store if nec- 
|essary” to plan an adequate 


school opportunity in every 
community. “I do not trust 


| educators to build a program 


Pres. Margaret Diehl, Ke- 
nosha 

Vice Pres. L. R. Bune, Bal- | 
sam Lake 

Secretary: Nels E. Erickson, 


Hammond 


| 

County Supervisors 

| President: Edwin B. 
gan, Ashland 


Corri- 





Vice President: Alyce Giese, 
Juneau 

Sec. Treas.: Robert L. John- 
son, Hammond 
County Normal School 

Principals 

President: L. O. Tetzlaff, 
Sheboygan Falls 

| Vice Pres.: S. M. Calhoun, 

| Antigo 

| Secretary: E. G. Wipper- 


mann, Columbus 





‘Math Teachers P Plan 
Christmas Conference 


The Twelfth Christmas 
Meeting of the National 
Council of Teachers of Math- 
ematics will be held at Okla- 
|}homa Agricultural and Me- 
|chanical College, Stillwater, 
| Oklahoma, Dec. 27-29. James 
|H. Zant of Oklahoma A. & 
M. College is the local chair- 
man of the meeting. Copies 
|of the program may be se- 
}eured from him. 





of American education,” said 
President Aderhold. ‘‘We 
must go to the people them- 


| selves to get the foundations 
lof a curriculum which will 








include a study of problems 
young people must face.” 
Reporting a cooperative 
program of this kind in 
Georgia, President Aderhold 
said citizens placed “the fun- 
damentals” in fourth place. 
Of first importance the Geor- 
gians listed health; second, 
the development of creative 


| skills; and third, assistance 


to students in choosing oc- 
cupations wisely. 


Program for Education 

Recommended for the im- 
proved program of rural ed- 
ucation were courses in the 
fine arts, music, driver train- 
ing, and physical education. 
From a number of. states 
came a demand for more at- 
tention to conservation of 
natural resources. It was 
urged that the physical edu- 
cation program be expanded 
to include experience in 
camping, as well as facili- 
ties for clinics in which phy- 

(Turn to Page 22) 
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L. E. Peterson Becomes 
CWTA Chairman for 52 


L. E. Peterson of Witten- 
berg will become general 
chairman of the 1952 annual 
convention of the Central 
Wisconsin Teachers Associa- 
tion to be held in Wausau in 
October. He succeeds Morgan 
Poullette of Antigo. The new 
election at this year’s con- 
vention was that of J. C. 
Gillman of Marathon who 
was chosen to serve on the 
Board of Directors for five 
vears, becoming general 
chairman in 1956. O. W. 
Matzke was re-elected treas- 
urer, and S. J. Paynter was 
re-named secretary, both are 
from Wausau. 

In resolutions passed by 
the association, Communism 
was condemned for seeking 
co “enslave rather than free 
the minds of men.” The asso- 
ciation also decried “selfish 
groups who use the label of 
Communism to oppose ex- 
pl-ration of conflicting points 
of view which interfere with 
their vested rights.” 


ASCD Annual Confab 
Scheduled in Boston 


The Association for Super- 
vision and Curriculum De- 
velopment will hold its 1952 
annual convention in Boston, 
Feb. 10-14. Theme of the 
annual meeting will be 
“Growing Up in an Anxious 








Age.” Study groups wiil con- | 


sider changing 
design, fostering profes- 
sional growth, curriculum re- 
search, school 


world, and impact of mobili- 
zation on the curriculum. 


Wis. Welfare Council 
To Meet in Milwaukee 


The Wisconsin Welfare 
Council will hold its annual 
conference at the Schroeder 
Hotel in Milwaukee, Nov. 
26-28. The topics for the 
general sessions are: The 
Role of Social Welfare in a 
Period of Defense Mobiliza- 
tion; Youth Speaks on Hu- 
man Rights; and Are we 
Creating Delinquency thru 
Our Public Assistance Pro- 
grams? 

Joseph P. Anderson, New 
York, executive secretary of 
the American Association of 
Social Workers, will address 
the opening session on Mon- 
day, and Mrs. Helen Harris 
Perman of the University of 
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curriculum | 


and commu- | 
nity, growing up in today’s | 








Chicago will be the speaker 
at the annual conference 
luncheon on Wednesday. 

A complete program may 
be secured by writing to the 
Wisconsin Welfare Council, 





440 Washington Building, 
Madison 3. 
SUPERINTENDENTS 


(Continued from Page 21) 
sicians, nurses and dentists 
could give periodic examina- 
tions as a basis for corrective 
measures, and take care of 
the minor ailments of school 
children. 

From many states came 
reports of expanding library 
services and the extension of 
transportation facilities to 
all farm children. Much con- 
sideration in the conference 
was given to the refinement 
of instructional services and 
provisions for and adequate 
program of elementary 
school supervision. Delegates 
outlined plans for inservice 
education that included such 
projects as workshops, coop- 
erative councils, local school 
surveys, and consultants 
from teacher education in- 
stitutions. Much was said 
about internships as a part 
of the preparation of teach- 
ers. Teacher welfare rec- 
ommendations included ex- 
tension of the principle of 
the single salary schedule to 
rural schools. The members 


|of the conference called for 


teacher tenure on a state- 
wide basis. 


Services Needed 
A widely expressed need 
for new services in rural ed- 
ucation was indicated in such 


areas as guidance, including 
testing and psychiatric servi 
ces and special programs for 
physically and mentally han- 
dicapped children. 

The school building short- 
age is almost as critical as 
the teacher shortage in rural 
areas, according to confer- 
ence reports. James L. Mc- 
Caskill, director, legislative 
and federal relations, Na- 
tional Education Associa- 
tion, described the increas- 
ing difficulties of obtaining 
steel, copper, aluminum, and 
other critical materials for 
use in school construction. 
McCaskill reported the fail- 
ure of defense production 
agencies to recognize the es- 
sential character of educa- 
tion. ‘‘Nowhere have we been 
able to find a top-ranking 
authority among these 
agencies,” said Mr. McCas- 
kill, “who is sympathetic to 
educational needs, or who be- 
lieves education is essential 
; to the national security.” As 
ja result of the discussions a 
|econference resolution was 
drawn for the attention of 
the President of the United 
States protesting the inade- 
quacy of the allotments of 
steel and other building ma- 
terials for the construction 
of school buildings and 
equipment. 

The conference also called 
for adequate educational op- 
portunity for migrant and 
seasonal workers who give 
rise to problems usually 
more acute in rural than in 
urban areas. 

Several rural educators in 
Wisconsin attended the four- 
day session. 








Investment Commission 
Appointed by Governor 





Two more appointments to 
the Investment Commission 
were made recently which 
completes the organization of 
that important body, Albert 
Trathen having previously 
been appointed chairman. 
The other two members are 
John Lobb who was in charge 
of research in the Governor’s 
office and Charles Jacobson 
who served as assistant to 
Mr. Trathen under the for- 
mer State Annuity and In- 
vestment Board. The Com- 
mission has set up offices on 
the second floor, North 
Wing, State Capitol. 





Feldmann Chosen Head 
Of Western Association 





Leonore Feldmann of 
Prairie du Chien was chosen 
president of the Western 
Wisconsin Education Asso- 
ciation for 1952 at the an- 
nual convention in La Crosse, 
Oct. 11-12. She succeeds 
Norman Fries of Galesville. 
Mrs. Marie Sanders of West 
Salem was elected director 
for a five-year term; Edward 
Peterson of Viroqua was 
named treasurer; and D. R. 
Kinney of La Crosse was 
chosen secretary to succeed 
D. E. Fields. Those remain- 
ing on the Board of Direc- 
tors are Lloyd Qualley, West 
Salem, Myrs. ‘Alta Johnson, 
Mindoro, and Maurice Graff, 
Wisconsin State College, La 
Crosse. 








Wisconsin Student Records 


— meen 


Postindex School Records 


THE PARKER COMPANY OF MADISON can supply yeu immediately with the 
latest school office equipment designed to make your work of keeping student records 
easier, more efficient, and more convenient. Our Wisconsin Student Records contain 
adequate space for academic standings, achievement tests, extra-curricular accomplish- 
ments, attendance, and family history. Our Postindex School Records provide an effi- 
cient method of recording health, dental care, and physical education records of the 
student. Our mobile display unit will bring a complete display right to your door for 
you to inspect personally. See the actual files—don’t depend on catalogs. 


THE PARKER COMPANY 


Over 50 Years of Service to Schools 
12 South Carroll Street ° 


Madison 3, Wisconsin 
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Wausau Educators Are 
Hosts for E-B Day 


Wausau had its Educa- 
tion— Business Day, Thurs- 
day, Oct. 18. This time it 
was the teachers who were 
the hosts and the civic, busi- 
ness, labor, and industrial 
leaders were the guests. The 
Wausau Education Associa- 
tion which included the 
Rothschild and the Schofield 
schools had planned _ since 
early September to bring 
leaders of the various groups 
together in order to show 
what the public schools are 
doing in the community. The 
general theme for the day 





was ‘“‘American Public 
Schools Build for Democ- 
racy.” Educational methods 


representing all grade levels 
were demonstrated for the 
guests. 


Highlight of the event 
was a dinner that evening 
in the girls’ gymnasium of 
the school followed by a 
meeting in the school audito- 
rium at which Forrest Con- 
ner, St. Paul city superin- 
tendent, was the principal 
speaker. His subject was: 
“Our Schools — An _ Invest- 
ment.” 





The guests made visits to 
one of four schools in the 
afternoon from 4:30 to 5:30 
o’clock. The elementary pro- | 


gram took place at the | come better acquainted with | the topic: 


Franklin School with A. C. 
Kiefer, principal of the 
school, acting as chairman. | 
Its theme was “Building De- 
mocracy thru Reading 
Skills.” The Junior High 
School theme, with S. R. 
Slade in charge, was “Build- 
ing Democracy thru Guid- 
ance and Exploration.” 
“Building Democracy thru 
Training in Basic Skills and 
an Enriched Curriculum” 
was the theme of the Senior 
High where E. H. Boettcher, 
the principal, was in charge. 


The Vocational School with | 


Lawrence B. Hoyt, the 4i- 
rector as chairman, pre- 
sented the theme, “Building 
Democracy thru Practical 
Training Experiences.” 
Margaret Zielsdorf, presi- 
dent of the association, pre- 
sided at the dinner and the 
auditorium meeting. “Partic- 
ipation by teachers in this 
education project of our as- 
sociation was on a voluntary 
basis,” 


practically 100 per cent of | 
our teachers. Our basic aim 


is to provide a cross section 
of citizens with an opportu- 


| tion, 
| sota, and national vice presi- 





University of Minne- 


nity to observe the work of |dent of the Association for 


the public schools and to be- | 


\the teachers.” 
jeral chairman of the pro- 
| gram and chairman of the} 
Public Relations Committee | 
of the association 
made arrangements. 


Student Teaching Unit 








The Third Annual Confer- | 
ence of the Wisconsin Unit 
of the Association for 
dent Teaching was held at 
Wisconsin State College, 
River 
6. A total of 97 educators 
representing teacher educa- 
tion institutions in Wiscon- 
sin considered the plans for 
teacher 
present status and trends in 
student teaching. R. 
Lewis, first assistant State 
| Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, keynoted the morn- | 
ing session in discussing the | 
subject: “Future Plans for 





reported Miss Ziels-| Teachers Certification in | | Mr. 
dorf. “It has the support of | | Wisconsin. ” In the afternoon Mr. 


general session Paul R. 
| Grim, professor of educa- 

















service you enjoy... 


GREY 


the friendly way to travel” 


The neighborly people you meet... 
the scenic pleasure you share 
by Greyhound, are just a few reasons why most trav- 
elers agree it’s the friendly way to travel! 

Add the low fares, the SuperCoach comfort, the 
many daily schedules — then buy yourself a Grey- 
hound ticket for that holiday trip! 


3 FOR ALOT LESS 


I'm going home for the holidays 
by Greyhound because it’s 


the courteous 


A 407 MORE 
TRAVEL 


MONEYS 


OUN 


eeoeeerereeeeeres 


WISCONSIN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 


FREE! Greyhound’s Travel Display in Natural Colors 


Mail coupon to Greyhound 
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E. C. Marquardt was gen- | 


which| 


Stu- | 


Falls, Saturday, Oct. | 


certification and the | 


Student Teaching, considered 
“Student Teach- 
ling: Present Status and 
Trends.’’ Discussion and 
| study groups considered the 
issues raised by the principal 
| speakers. 


Lulu O. Kellogg, principal 
| of the Waushara County 
| Normal School, Wautoma, 
| was elected president to suc- 


Holds Session, Oct. 6 | ceed L. G. Stone of Wiscon- 
| sin 


State College, River 
Falls. John J. Goldgruber, 
| principal of Wisconsin High 
School of the University of 
| Wisconsin, was named vice 
| president, and Edythe Dan- 
iel, junior high school super- 
| visor of Wisconsin State Col- 
llege, Platteville, was chosen 
secretary —treasurer. Lester 
Emans, director of teacher 
leducation and placement, 
| Wisconsin State College, Eau 


‘.|Claire; John P. Treacy, di- 


| raster of the Department of 
| Education, Marquette Uni- 
| versity; Sister M. Gerard, 
| director of student teaching, 
Alverno College, Milwaukee; 
Lewis of Madison; and 
Stone, of River Falls, 


| were elected to the executive 
{committee of the association. 





“Who, me ? 


I go Greyhound 
to see things, meet 
people, really 
enjoy my trip.” 







"Who,me ? 


I like the low 
fares — especially 
with holiday 
expenses ahead.” 


"Who, me ? 


No more driv- 
ing strain for me 
I just sit back 
and relax!” 


eeeeeeeeeeeuee 








Information Center, Box eis 

815, Chicago 90, Ill. for ADDRESS 

the wall display, ‘See All the 

World — Here in America.” CITY & STATE wane ST-14-81 
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i |merce with William O. Han- 

E. J. Hill Elected to |son and Marshall G. Batho, 

Succeed Gustrowsky | superintendent of schools, as 

= |co-chairman for the special 

At the 20th annual meet- | day. 
ing of the Southwestern Wis- | 

consin Education Association | ; Tour Plants 
at Platteville, Oct. 5, E. J.| During the afternoon 
Hill, principal of the South | teachers visited the various 


Wayne schools, was elected | businesses in order to get 
president to succeed R. C. first-hand knowledge of their 


Gustrowsky of Fennimore. | °peration. Following the 
Earl Hennessy, principal of | tours of industrial and busi- 
the Barneveld State Graded |"ess plants a summary ses- 
School, was chosen vice/|Sion was _ held which gave 
president, and A. J. Krie- | teachers the opportunity to 
wald of Wisconsin State Col- | question plant executives on 





lege, Platteville, was re-|the operation of the estab- | 


elected secretary-treasurer. | lishments. Robert E. Wilson, 
New members of the execu- | chairman of the Board of the 
tive committee are Alex | Standard Oil Company of 
Jones, superintendent of | Indiana, delivered the main 
Grant County Schools; Mrs. | @ddress at the banquet. 
Nell B. Jewell, Linden High | The basic purpose of the 
School; and Frances Gan-| program according to the 
shirt, Shullsburg rural|sponsors is to increase the 
school. | teachers’ understanding of 
| America’s economic system 


Legislature Praised 

Among the resolutions 
adopted by the Association 
was one approving “the con- 
structive attitude reflected in 
the laws enacted by the 1951 
legislature and signed by the 
Governor.” The officers were 
directed to send letters of 
appreciation to Governor 


Kohler and members of the | 


legislature. 

The Association urges 
teachers to be alert to the 
pressures and actions taken 
by well-organized groups 
using various methods to un- 


dermine the democratic form | 


of government and demo- 
cratic education. Teachers 
are also reminded of “the in- 
creasing public alarm con- 
cerning both juvenile and 
adult standards of conduct” 
and they are urged to exert 
“renewed efforts toward the 
solution of those problems.” 


In the field of professional 
improvement teachers are 
urged to “continually seek 
to improve themselves by 
participation in workshops, 
extension courses, summer 
sessions, and inservice train- 
ing programs aimed at rais- 
ing our professional qualifi- 
cations.” 





La Crosse Teachers Are 
B-E Day Guests, Oct. 10 


Thirty-eight business and 
industrial firms of La Crosse 
were hosts to the teachers of 
the county for Business Edu- 
cation Day banquet, Wednes- 
day, Oct. 10. The event was 
sponsored by the La Crosse 
County Chamber of Com- 
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|and to supplement textbook 
| theories with the realities of 
| business operation. 

A B-E Day in reverse is 
being planned at which time 
the businessmen will visit 
| the schools with the teachers 
| acting as hosts. 


Schmallenberg Named 
NWLSEA '52 President 


M. C. Schmallenberg, su- 
perintendent of the Wash- 
burn Public Schools, was 
elected president of the 
North Wisconsin Lake Supe- 
rior Education Association 
at the annual convention in 
Superior, Oct. 11, to succeed 
Gordon L. Nelson of Maple. 
Other officers elected for the 
following year are: Laura 
Bardon, teacher of Central 
High School, Superior, vice 
president; Kenneth L. Abra- 
hamzon, teacher of Ashland 
High School, secretary; and 
J. K. Hoyer, principal, On- 
dossagon School, Ashland, 
treasurer. The two new mem- 
bers elected to the executive 
committee are Bessie Alcorn, 
Ashland County Normal, and 
|Maurice Hennessy, Central 
| High School, Superior. Those 
|continuing on the executive 
|committee are Ruth Person, 
East High School, Superior; 
Berenice Cooper, Wisconsin 
State College, Superior; Vir- 
ginia Tarter, Northwestern 
High School, Maple; and Lu- 
cien Orsoni, Hurley High 
School. Mr. Nelson remains 
on the committee. 











Resolutions Adopted 


The association adopted a 
positive program for the im- 

















“I’m exhausted! We learned two plus two today!” 


Reprinted by special permission of the Saturday Evening Post. 


|grades in 
|higher salaries for teachers, 


Copyright 1949 by the Curtis Publishing Company. 





provement of the educational 
profession. To remedy the 
problem of the shortage of 
teachers in the elementary 
rural schools, 


lighter teaching loads, and 
student scholarships in 
teacher education to attract 
desired personnel are recom- 
mended. 

The association com- 
mended the State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction 
“in its pursuit of the policy 
of reforming school admin- 
istrative and _ supervisory 
units into larger units, to 
the end that more and better 
education for more Wiscon- 
sin youth may be possible.” 
The Department was also 
urged to set up a minimum 
professional certification re- 
quirement for all public 
school supervisory and ad- 
ministrative officals. 


Tenure Recommended 


In the proposals for state 
legislation the association 
urged tenure for teachers in 
cities of 10,000 or more and 
a minimum salary raised 
from the present $1,200 to 
$2,600 for four years of pro- 
fessional training and a 
change from the present 
$1,000 to $2,200 for those of 
less than four years of pro- 
fessional training. 





federal government to “the 
practice of full, rigid, and 
sound economy,” Congress 
was asked to amend the in- 
come tax laws to give re- 
tired teachers the maximum 
exemption privileges now en- 
joyed by any other occupa- 
tional group and to change 
the Federal Social Security 
Act to permit individual 
teachers to come under social 
security on their own peti- 
tion. 


Television Plans 

The association recom- 
mended the appointment of 
a standing committee from 
the NWLSEA to work con- 
tinuously on the problem of 
urging all boards of educa- 
tion, boards of regents, su- 
perintendents of counties 
and of integrated districts 
to explore the possibilities for 
financing cooperatively edu- 
cational television programs 
prepared by a trained staff. 
This action was taken be- 
cause of the urgent necessity 
to retain certain channels 
for non-commercial and edu- 
cational use. The resolutions 
pointed out that if the chan- 
nels are once assigned to 
commercial companies which 
are seeking television per- 
mits from the Federal Com- 
munications Commission, 
they will. be lost forever for 


In addition to urging the! educational purposes. 
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PARKER TEACHERS AGENCY 
GEORGE R. RAY, Owner and Manager 
New Address: 122 W. Washington Ave. 
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Commission Elects Zellmer 


The Governor’s Human Rights Com- 
mission at its annual meeting in Madi- 
son Oct. 17, re-elected A. W. Zellmer, 
principal of the Wood County Normal 
School, one of the two vice chairmen 
of the organization. Other officers 
chosen were Sidney L. Goldstine, Madi- 
son, chairman; August Reisweber, Mil- 
waukee, vice chairman; Mrs. George 
Thompson, Hudson, Secretary; and L. 
F. Nelson, Kaukauna, treasurer. The 
Commission voted to make a study of 
the effectiveness of municipal ordi- 
nances aimed at eliminating racial dis- 
crimination against minority groups. 
The request was made by the Madison 
City Council which has such an ordi- 
nance under consideration. 


Clemans Presents Maps 


The Winneconne Community School 
has been presented with a series of 
eight Winnebago County maps by Earl 
A. Clemans, former vice president of 
the Wisconsin State College, Oshkosh. 
The several maps depict the county 
from its incorporation in 1843 to the 
present plotting which has not been 
changed since 1875. Mr. Clemans also 
spoke before the Junior—Senior History 
Society tracing a century of county 
history. 


Committee Studies Organization 


The Education Committee of the 
Wisconsin Legislative Council began a 
study of school reorganization this 
month. The group will study school 
programs, tax rates, transportation 
problems, and health facilities. The 
Winneconne and Shawano districts 
which have been in the process of grad- 
ual reorganization over a period of 
time will be the first community schools 
to be inspected. The Committee elected 
Assemblyman W. W. Clark of Vesper, 
chairman; Senator Oscar Neale of Ste- 
vens Point, vice chairman; and As- 
semblyman Julius Stangel, Kewaunee, 
secretary. 


Oconto Dedicates Gym 

On Oct. 4 the new $240,000 Oconto 
High School gymnasium was dedicated. 
In addition to gymnasium facilities the 
new structure also provides an agricul- 
tural shop and classrooms. State Su- 
perintendent George E. Watson was 
the principal speaker for the occasion. 
Walter R. Bruce is superintendent of 
schools, 


Clintonville Invites Parents 


The Guidance Council of Clintonville 
High School invited the parents of the 
Freshmen to attend special meetings 
the nights of Oct. 17-18. The program 
maugurated last year proved so suc- 
cessful that it was decided to again use 
this method to acquaint the parents 
with the school, the teachers, and the 
guidance program in the high school. 
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Credit Where Credit’s Due 


Irene Smith of West Allis who was 
credited with “You Can Improve the 
Teaching of Social Studies” in the 
September Journal states that the ar- 
ticle should be credited to Margaret 
Griffiths and William Dunwiddie both 
of Neenah. Miss Smith submitted it as 
president of the Wisconsin Council for 
Social Studies. 


NEA Offers Inter-Cultural Aids 


The Joint Committee of the National 
Education Association and the Ameri- 


can Teachers Association has prepared 
a kit of materials on inter-group and 
intercultural education for high school 
and college teachers. Copies of the kit 
will ‘be loaned upon request. Send re- 
quests to Howard A. Dawson, 1201 Six- 
teenth St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C., 
who is NEA headquarters contact for 
the Joint Committee. 


Madison Rescinds Policy 


At the July meeting of the Madison 
Board of Education the policy of re- 
stricting the employment of married 








Your Best 
Buy Today 


It’s not news that the cost of food, cloth- 
ing and shelter have risen enormously. Your 
“living” dollar buys only a small portion of 
what it did a few years ago. 


It is doubly important that you protect 
that “living” dollar from loss through acci- 
dent or illness. Your Group Insurance as en- 
dorsed by the Wisconsin Education Asso- 
ciation will help you to protect that “living” 
dollar. It is your best buy today. Don’t fail 
to renew this all important protection. 


If your Association does not as yet sponsor 
one of these plans, write to 


WISCONSIN EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


404 INSURANCE BUILDING, MADISON 3, WISCONSIN 


Washington National Insurance Co. 


Madison Office: 520 Tenney Building, Madison 3, Wisconsin 











women teachers was resci:ided effec- 
tive September 1952. By unanimous 
action the Board recognizes Board pol- 
icy in effect since 1943 and all refer- 
ences to married women in the printed 
1952-53 contract forms will be deleted. 
Emergency contracts will no longer be 
issues because of marriage. They will 
be continued, however, for teachers 
not under regular contract who do not 
hold degrees or special emergency 
situations. 


Sparta Entertains Teachers 


The Sparta Board of Education held 
its annual get-acquainted party for 
the teachers of the Sparta Public 
Schools the evening of Sept. 26 at the 
country club in West Salem. Following 
the dinner a number of contests were 
held. It was reported that the board 


members held a wide margin in the 
spelling bee but then it was conceded 
that it helps to know the words in 
advance, 


Trempelo Wins Prize 


The Trempealeau Public Schools re- 
ceived a new FM-AM radio receiver 
for use in the classroom as a prize 
in an essay contest held by the State 
Radio Council as a part of the exhibit 
at the State Fair in Milwaukee. The 
writer of the essay, Don Lakey, pointed 
out the disappointment of the children 
when poor reception robbed them of 
their favorite school broadcasts. Judges 
of the contest were representatives 
from the State Department and the 
State Radio Council. The Wisconsin 
School of the Air provides ten broad- 
casts each week from the University 









to learn. 


Skills Charts 


More and more teachers are discovering 


"Language for Daily Use 


By Mildred A. Dawson and others. Both children and 
teachers like the Dawson Series. Pupils using Language 
for Daily Use \earn to call upon the tool skills and 
techniques for every language need, from the choice 
of a right word to the creation of an original tale. 
Closely related to child life and child interests, the tools 
are all here, presented in a form that invites the pupil 


Textbooks for grades 3-8 
Workbooks for grades 3-8 


_ 


Teacher's book for grades 1 and 2 
Teacher’s Manuals for grades 3-8 
Course of Study for grades 1-8 








elementary school. 


JAMES W. FARREY, 
Wisconsin Representative 


A new book for teachers by Mildred A. Dawson 


Teaching Language in the Grades 


A comprehensive and realistic presentation of the why 
and how of effective language instruction in today’s 


training will find here a wealth of practical recommen- 


dations for promoting language growth and suggestions 
for study and discussion. 


World Book Company 


2126 Prairie Ave., Chicago 16 


222 Carrington Street, Waupun 


The teacher and the teacher-in- 
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of Wisconsin Campus for classroom 
listening. 


Teachers Win Compton Sets 


Two Wisconsin teachers won sets of 
Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedias in a 
nationwide essay contest on the sub- 
ject: “How I Use Compton’s in the 
Classroom.” Mrs. Eleanor Gleason 
teacher of the fifth grade in Arcadia, 
and Mary Jane McDonald, Route 1, 
Fond du Lac, also a teacher in the fifth 
grade, were the two winners among the 
54 thruout the United States. Wiscon- 
sin was one of eight states with more 
than one winner. 


Jt. Committee Names Officers 


The Joint Committee on Education, 
a group of representatives from many 
organizations in Wisconsin interested 
in the welfare of education, elected 
officers for 1951-52 at a recent meet- 
ing. Mrs. Harry Consigny of Madison, 
representing the Wisconsin Congress 
of Parents and Teachers, was elected 
president. Victor Hornbostel, WEA 
research director, was chosen vice pres- 
ident, and Lola Pierstorff, Madison, of 
the Wisconsin Society of the National 
Daughters of the American Revolution, 
was named secretary-treasurer. 

The Joint Committee on Education, 
by means of monthly discussion meet- 
ings, workshops, radio series, and bul- 
letins distributed by the study mate- 
rials committee, has endeavored dur- 
ing the past year to throw light on 
various aspects of present day educa- 
tional problems. The major piece of 
work of the study materials committee 
was a bulletin, “School District Reor- 
ganization.” Its purpose was to give 
accurate information to all lay groups 
so that those concerned with reorgani- 
zation would have access to the sub- 
ject in clear and simple language. 


Little Elected Veep 


The UW Board of Regents recently 
created the position of vice president 
in charge of student affairs. J. Ken- 
neth Little who has been director of 
student personnel services and regis- 
trar has been given the appointment 
to the position. 


Monroe Honors Teachers 


The Monroe Education Association 
voted unanimously recently to make 
any former teacher of the Monroe Pub- 
lic School system who after many 
years of service retired from a life- 
time teaching career an honorary mem- 
ber of the association. The following 
four former teachers have been invited 
to honorary membership: Grace Byers, 
Harriet Corson, Tabitha Ritzmann, 
any May Wurm. 


UN Education Service Delayed 


The United Nations Education Serv- 
ice, originally scheduled to start in 
September 1951, will begin full-scale 
operation in January 1952, it was an- 
nounced by Robert H. Reid, executive 
assistant to the NEA Committee on 
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, New W-I-D-E R-A-N-G-E 


Static-Free Reception for Class Rooms 


~ Zenith Quality 


RADIOS WITH SUPER-SENSITIVE FIG 

















Progressive school administrators and teachers—more and more of 
them every day—are learning how much better class room radio 
reception has become with this exc/usive Zenith SUPER-SENSITIVE FM. 

Reaching far beyond ordinary FM range, it brings you special 
school programs, lectures, music, where AM and ordinary FM sets 
are often useless. It brings you dependable FM, clear as a bell and 
“there when you need it’’—with virtually no static, fading, inter- 
ference or cross-talk, no matter how stormy the weather may be! 

This great advance is yours in all the Zeniths shown here. And all 
of them give you famous Zenith* Long-Distance AM reception, 
too. All are built to the highest quality standards known to the 
New Zenith “Super-Triumph” Table Radio. Wide range Su- industry— of heavier, costlier materials for longer years of trouble- 
per-Sensitive FM plus Long-Distance AM. Giant Dial- free enjoyment. More and more schools are using FM—Zenith 
Speaker with magnificent tone quality. Broad Range Tone SUPER-SENSITIVE FM—every day. Why not see your Zenith Dealer now! 
Control. Beautifully designed walnut plastic cabinet. 





“ 


New Zenith ‘‘Super-Symphony. 
Super-Sensitive FM. Long-Dis- 
tance® AM. Most sensational 
tone and reception ever in a 
Zenith table radio. New-type 
Broad Range Tone Control. 
Walnut plastic cabinet. 


New Zenith ‘Super-Medallion” Table 
Radio. Wide range Super-Sensitive 
- FM, Long-Distance AM. Large 
DialSpeaker—for easy tuning, mag- 
nificent rich tone. Beautifully de- 
signed walnut plastic cabinet. 








New FM-AM Radio-Phonograph with COBRA-MATIC 
Record-Player for PITCH and TEMPO CONTROL! 


Only Zenith has it! Plays not only 3313, 45 and 78 but all record 
speeds from 10 to 85, including the coming new 16 RPM! Lets you 
adjust to exact speed for perfect pitch and tone quality, and for accom- 
panying any record with voice or musical instrument! Simplest auto- 
matic record-player ever invented. 


ae 


€ 1981 





New Zenith “Tudor” with exclusive Cobra-Matic® rec- 
ord-player, wide range Super-Sensitive FM, Long-Dis- 





tance AM radio, Radiorgan® Tone Control. Beautiful - soa RADIO 
period cabinet, rich Mahogany veneers. ‘ 
any and TELEVISION 
oe : s HE 
Zenith Radio Corporation, Chicago 39, Illinois wea ; aye on aie : 


Over 30 Years of ‘‘Know-How’’ in Radionics® Exclusively * Also Makers of Fine Hearing Aids 
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The Zeu 
Radiant 


BHETSS ym 
Screen 
for Daytime 
Projection 





Unbreakable Screen 





Surface in attractive. 
pastel-green frame. 


yr 
4 Tilts forward to 
5 perfect viewing 
angle for entire 
audience, 


\ COMPLETELY NEW Screen surface de- 
signed to give clear, bright pictures in 
classrooms under daytime conditions. 
Assures better audience control without 


sacrificing normal room ventilation dur- 


ing projection. Eliminates the need for 
expensive room-darkening equipment in 





most classrooms when used as directed 


40” x 40” ““Classroom’’ Screen—only $39.75* | 
| 


“Classroom’’ Screen Stand—only $12.95* 
*Slightly higher on the West Coast 


SEND COUPON FOR FULL DETAILS. 


RADIANT 


‘Projection Screens; 


| Radiant Mig. Corp, 1285S. Talman, Chicag 8 I | | 

Send me details on the NEW Radiant °| 

“Classroom’’ Screen, also brochure on the 1) 

| complete Radiant line | 

| 

Ree pe Weeeiiicax ee ee | 

Address -.--- ee eee es ee | 

| 1 Pee ee a, Dees ae Zone OS I 

| {My dealer's name is --.-....-2-...-.<--.2- 
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International Relations. The service is 
designed to help teachers teach more 
effectively about world affairs and to 
give education a voice in the United 
Nations. For information concerning 
services and _ subscription arrange- 
ments offered by the United Education 
Service, write to the NEA Committee. 


Manitowoc Co. Honors Ten 


On Oct. 5 at the annual meeting of 
the Manitowoc County Education As- 
sociation ten educators who have given 
a life-long service to education were 
made honorary life members of the as- 
sociation. Those receiving recognition 
include: Fred C. Christiansen, former 
county superintendent of schools and 
head of the county normal for many 
years, Mrs. Francis Seitz, Laurinda 
Albers, Charles W. Meisnest, Max P. 
Geimer, Anna Muth, John A. Norman, 
Mrs. S. L. Bartanen, all of Manitowoc, 
E. S. Mueller, former county superin- 
tendent of schools, and Eva Wirth of 
Two Rivers. 


Student Yearbook Released 


The seventh annual yearbook of the 
National Association of Student Coun- 
cils, published in October, has been 
distributed to 5,153 student council 
members of the association. It includes 
the proceedings of the 1951 conference 
held at Gamaliel Bradford High School, 
Wellesley Hills, Mass.; chapters on the 
“U. S. School Savings Program” for 
1951-52 and “Trends in Student Coun- 
cil Practices and Policies”; and a bib- 
liography of recent articles on the stu- 
dent council. This publication may be 
secured from the National Association 
of Student Councils, 1201—16th Street, 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C., at $1.50 
each. 


AASA Prepares Yearbook 


“The American School Superinten- 
dency” is the title given by the Com- 
mission on the Superintendency of 
Schools to the 1952 yearbook of the 
American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators. Prepared during the past 
two years, the more than 600 pages of 
text, now nearing completion, will be 
the largest AASA yearbook on record. 
Its 17 chapters are devoted to the su- 
perintendency as it is developing in 
cities, in community school systems, in 
rural areas, and at county (interme- 
diate) and state department levels. 
While embodying the results of the 14- 
page questionnaire filled out by nearly 
4000 superintendents two years ago, 
the yearbook points up new trends in 
school administration and _ illustrates 
administrative theory with examples 
of good practice. It will be published 
early in February 1952. 


Editorial Tools Aid Teachers 


Journalism teachers and year book 
advisers will find the Forkert Graphic 
Scales Set and Visual Production Sys- 
tem a convenient and efficient device 
to answer the three basic problems in 
preparing copy for the printer: How 


much space; how much copy; and how 
much typematter. Also the Graphic 
Proportional Dial easily shows how 
photographs may be scaled to properly 
fit the desired space. The price to 
schools is $12.50. Descriptive literature 
may be had by writing to O. M. Fork- 
ert and Associates, 53 West Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago 4. 


Wentland is Life Member 


Clarence R. Wentland, supervising 
teacher in Oneida County, has taken a 
life membership in the WEA. He is 
No. 2. 


Necrology 


Frederick A. Ogg, 75, emeritus pro- 
fessor of political science at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, died suddenly 
Oct. 23 at his home in Madison. One 
of the nation’s top teachers of political 
science, he has been a member of the 
University faculty for 34 years, retir- 
ing in 1948. He served for many years 
as chairman of the Political Science 
Department and chairman of the grad- 
uate division of the Social Science. For 
25 years, until 1949, he was managing 
editor of the American Political Science 
Review. Prof. Ogg was widely known 
as author and co-author of a dozen 
volumes in his field, several of which 
are extensively used as textbooks in 
the nation’s schools. He was secretary- 
treasurer of the American Political 
Science Association from 1917 to 1925 
and served as president of the organi- 
zation in 1941. Pres. Fred said of him: 
“Prof. Ogg had an immense sense of 
justice, as well as a deep understand- 
ing of the science of politics’and the 
art of government.” a, 


* * OK 


Nell Cronin, 61, member of the 
Janesville Vocational School faculty 
for more than 380 years, died at the Mil- 
waukee Emergency Hospital of cere- 
bral hemorrhage. Miss Cronin was head 
of the home economics department of 
the Vocational School and supervisor 
of the adult program for women. A 
graduate of Stout Institute, she taught 
at Minot, N. D., and at St. Mary’s 
Academy in Prairie du Chien before 
becoming associated with the Janesville 
Vocational School in 1916. She did post 
graduate work at Iowa State College, 
Hunter College, New York, New York 
City University, the Chicago Academy 
of Fine Arts, and Northwestern Uni- 


versity. 
* * * 


Charles O. Anderson, dean of young 
men at the Milwaukee Vocational 
School, died suddenly June 9. A gradu- 
ate of Ripon College and Marquette 
University he was a teacher and assist- 
ant principal at Brandon High School 
before joining the staff at the Voca- 
tional School. Before becoming dean of 
young men he taught biology, social 
science, and was a member of the vet- 
eran’s counseling staff. 
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Buy Christmas Seals 


HEN the teachers of Wis- 
consin see the picture of 
Santa Claus on the Christmas 
Seal Stamp this year it should 
remind them of the gifts from 
the thousands of 
buyers of Christ- 
mas Seals during 
the 1950 campaign 
which made pos- 
sible the Wiscon- 
sin Anti-Tubercu- 
losis Association 
2 X-ray unit at the 
Buy annual WEA con- 
Cwistmas Seals }3=vention in Mil- 
waukee. Last year 
as well as this hundreds of teach- 
ers who had not had the opportu- 
nity for chest x-rays in their own 
communities did have those bene- 
fits at the convention. The WATA 
program at the convention is 
multiplied many times thruout 
the state during the year. 


The money raised by the sale 
of Christmas Seals thru WATA 
and its affiliated local associations 
is spent for the benefit of you per- 
sonally, your neighbor, your com- 
munity, and your country. 


Help Fight TB 








Although great strides have 
been made in the conquest of tu- 
berculosis in the United States, it 
remains one of the major health 
problems. Last year Wisconsin 
had 1621 new cases reported and 
there are nearly 1900 patients 
now in our 19 sanatoriums. 


Wherever you teach you are 
buying tuberculosis insurance 
when you buy Christmas Seals. 
TB can strike anywhere and any- 
one, and it is far better to spend 
money to prevent it than to cure 
it. Most of the Christmas Seal 
pennies and dollars are spent for 
prevention because it is the 
cheapest and most effective way 
to lick it. Public education is one 
of Christmas Seal’s most impor- 
tant jobs. 


The WATA also invests pen- 
nies and dollars in medical re- 
search, finding new and unsus- 
pected cases of tuberculosis thru 
X-ray and skin testing, social 
Service to help get patients un- 
der treatment, and rehabilitation 
to get back on the job. 


Buy and use Christmas Seals! 
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gives Johnny’ clubhouse 


its real distinction 7 


Johnny’s been building his clubhouse 
all afternoon with the care of the true 
artisan. But it’s not the rugged design 
or the exclusive guest list that makes 
his club unusual. The distinctive thing 
about Johnny’s club is—it’s just about 
the only kind of building that can be 
put up without the help of the rail- 
roads! 

For example, it took a lot of lumber 
to build the new ranch-type house 
that Johnny’s father bought last year. 
The lumber came from trees in the 
deep forests of the Northwest . . . and 
it was the railroads that hauled the 
logs to the sawmill and carried the fin- 
ished boards from there to the lumber 
yard. And the cement that was used 
in Dad’s new house? Why, last year 
the railroads carried more than 26 mil- 
lion tons in over 560,000 freight cars! 

Yes, from rafters to cement founda- 
tion, almost everything that was needed 


to build Johnny’s father’s house, and 
all the other houses that are needed 
by our expanding population, was car- 
ried by the nation’s railroads. Almost 
everything that equips and furnishes 
them moves by rail, too — furniture 
and refrigerators — vacuum cleaners 
and chinaware—bathroom fixtures and 
furnaces! 

Every day the railroads haul for 
each man, woman and child in the 
U. S. freight equivalent to moving 
more than 10 tons one mile—as they 
continue to provide the low-cost, 
dependable, all-season transportation 
upon which the American economy 
depends. 

UsTEN TO THE }=— “fA 

RAILROAD HOUR 

every Monday evening 

on NBC, 


ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RAILROADS 


WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 
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Show Films Easier 
with amazing RCA 
“Thread-Easy Projector” 


WITH THis new RCA projector, you can 
actually thread the film in only 30 seconds. 
Thread it while you’re lecturing. Thread it 
in the dark. Even a child can thread it. It’s 
that simple. 


Every operation easier with RCA “400” 


Here is a 16mm sound projector so easy to 
use that a 12-year-old child can be the pro- 
jectionist. So simple you can set it up with 
pictures and sound on the screen in only 2 
minutes. 


Easy to pack up, too. Takes only 3 min- 
utes to pack up the Junior*model. And easy 
to carry, Single-case Junior weighs only 
33% Ibs. Women appreciate its narrow case, 
rounded corners, proper balance. 

' 

In competitive tests, RCA ““400's”’ win out 
In a single purchase, Pennsylvania schools 
bought 572 RCA “400’s”’. Baltimore schools 
bought 156. Washington, D.C.; schools 
bought 81. Already many thousands of RCA 
“400’s” are in schools . . . making things 
easier .. . for busy teachers just like you. 


Operate it! Convince yourself! 


If you use 16mm film in your teaching, you 
owe it to yourself to find out about this 
revolutionary easy-to-use projector. The new 
“Thread-Easy” design is the culmination of 
23 years of RCA research—research which 
gives vou such outstanding ease of operation, 
plus a brilliant picture and superb sound. 


MAIL COUPON FOR MORE DETAILED INFORMATION 


Educational Services, Dept. 133WB 
Radio Corporation of America, 
Camden, N. J. 


ry 


Please send me complete information on the RC. 
**400°’ Projector. 





School 





Street. 





City. Siate 





Name. ; 
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These new films have been reviewed 
by teacher committees under the direc- 
tion of Walter Wittich, Director of 
Visual Instruction of the University of 
Wisconsin. They are available through 
the Bureau of Visual Instruction or 
other film rental libraries or may be 
purchased from _ your audio-visual 
specialists. 








Answering the Child’s Why (Sound; 
15 min.; $2.50 T; Use: Guid., C; 
Psych., Teach., C; Clubs, A) 


Shows the importance of young chil- 
dren’s questions both in helping them 
to learn and to adjust to the world. 
Pictures typical question situations 
about death, policemen, and babies, and 
suggests how a parent might reply. 
Stresses the need to answer questions 
and to encourage normal healthy curi- 
osity. Illustrates what can happen if 
curiosity is stifled in early childhood. 
(EBF) 


Day in Congress (Sound; 19 min.; 
$3.00 T; Use: Soc. Probs., S; Citi- 
zenship, J; Soc. St., J; U. S. Hist., 
S; Clubs, J, A) 


Pictures the process of passing leg- 
islation in the United States Congress. 
Shows the buildings on Capitol Hill, 
and such key figures as Senators Taft, 
Lucas, O’Mahoney, and Martin. Pic- 
tures committee hearings and strategy 
conferences. Shows passage of impor- 
tant farm bill and its signing by the 
President. (Instructional) 


Preparation of Teachers (The) (Sound; 
19 min.; $2.50 GI; Use: Guid., S, C; 
Psych., C; Teach., C; Clubs, A) 


Presents an interesting, human pic- 
ture of the experiences which go into 
teacher preparation. Shows instances 
in which two student-teachers learn 

















“A broken skate is not a ‘transporta- 
tion difficulty’ . . . not when you live 
right next door!” 


that their principal responsibility is 
with pupils rather than subject matter, 
Illustrates both college and laboratory 
school activities. Stresses the role of 
the teacher in the modern world, 


(Castle) 


Problem of Pupil Adjustment—Part | 
—The Drop-Out (Sound; 19 min; 
$3.00 T; Use: Guid., C; Psych., C; 
Teach., C; Clubs, A) 


Presents a_ thought-provoking pic- 
ture of a high-school drop-out. Shows 
a youth three years after leaving a 
school which failed to do anything for 
him. Implies that such factors as course 
content, teaching methods, and lack of 
provision for individual differences 
were partially responsible for the boy’s 
failure to make a successful adjust- 
ment to high school. (McGraw-Hill) 


Printing Through the Ages (Sound; 
16 min.; $2.50 T; Use: Eng., S, C; 
Ind. Arts., J, S; Lang. Arts, J; Soc. 
St., J; World Hist., S) 


Traces story of printing from an- 
cient times to the present. Shows early 
methods of block printing and gradual 
transition to letter type. Illustrates 
Gutenberg’s contributions to printing; 
later mechanical improvements such as 
roller press and linotype; and good 
design in modern printing. (EBF) 


Man in the Twentieth Century (Sound; 
Color; 17 min.; $2.00 GI; Use: Guid., 
S, C; Citizenship, J; Psych., C; Soe. 
Probs., S; Soc. St., J; Sociol., C; 
World Hist., S; Clubs, A) 


Pictures modern civilization with its 
great technical advances but conse- 
quent speed-up and tensions in daily 
living. Depicts the international prob- 
lems created by two conflicting-concen- 
trations of power as a second bewilder- 
ing factor facing mankind. Shows the 
encouraging side in widespread free 
public education and in the U. N. as 
major forces for freedom and peace in 
the world. (MOT) 


Do Better on Your Examinations 
(Sound; 10 min.; $1.75 T; Use: 
Guid., J, S; Teach., C; Clubs, J) 


Shows a high-school boy discover 
how to do better on his examinations. 
Illustrates four steps: keeping up with 
daily work, planning effective reviews, 
being concerned but don’t worry; and 
getting set, then doing your best. Ex- 
plains good procedures for review and 
for organizing one’s efforts when writ- 
ing the examination. (Coronet) 


How to Get Cooperation (Sound; 10 
min.; $1.75 T; Use: Guid., J, S, C; 
Citizenship, J, S; Soc. Probs., S; 
Soc. St., J; Clubs, J, A) 


Presents fundamental place of group 
action in our society and suggests 
ways of enlisting cooperation of others 
to this end. Demonstrates need for 4 


variety of methods while showing how. 


desired ends can be attained more 
readily thru working effectively with 
others. (Coronet) 
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i ° 23. More Brilliant Projection in a ; D4 
is 
r. YOURS for the asking brief, interesting way answers for WEA Financial Statement 
y the projector user such questions Summary—September 1951 
of So that our advertisers may serve as seating arrangement, care of Balance Sept. 1, 1951 $ 8,311.48 
d. you best, please fill out coupon com- lenses, what type screen is best, Receipts __________- 16,753.29 
pletely and without address abbrevia- audience capacity, care and han- pas : 
tions. Indicate clearly if the address dling of audiences, and many 25.064.77 
I you give is that of your home rather others. If you use a projector you : ee 
.f than your school. bo want this —_— yea Expenditures  ____~_- 6,855.99 
Ys ; e - “Se nufacturing Corporation ——— —_ 
a 19. Christmas Folder on Filmstrips “ai : ae 2 
and Slides. An illustrated folder 74 “cts and Figures is a 16-page re- Balance Oct. 1, 1951 _ $18,208.78 
: ; : port showing areas in which revi- 
oh which lists 33 filmstrips plus the sions and additions have been made Reserve Account: 
4 three ya me le anc pod ye = to the Richards Topical Encyclo- Life Member Acct. $ 100.00 
. ee ae — pedia since 1945. Gives detailed ex- Bonds (Par Value) $49,000.00 
vd sheets. (Soctety for Visual Educa amples of expanded treatment of 
” tion) ; subjects as well as summary of all P. M. VINCENT 
of 20. The Genie Story. A 16-page full- topics covered by revision. Treasurer 
2S color book in which a Genie shows ; gJ C 
’s a schoolboy the part that Coal [ ; / Se ge 
: : : , : —— ee 2—— 
t- plays in our daily lives. (Bitwmi- | Use his as tla ~7 
) nous Coal Institute) State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
21. On the Track. An illustrated leaf- | 307 N. Michigan Avenue | 
L; let in color listing various free Chicago 1, Illinois 
* publications, slidefilms, and other | Please have sent to me the items checked in the quantities indicated. | 
si supplementary teaching aids for 8¢ is enclosed for each item checked. 
the study of railroad transpotta- | 18 19 20 21 -_ 23 24 | 
n= tion. Items are pictured and ‘e- = ar a 
ly scribed and grade level suggestions | Name a | 
al are given. Leaflet also contains a UT ALT LL: | ae ane oa ee ae, 0 Renee eee aa 
8 request blank. For single-copy dis- l Grille! sn ee ee | 
r; tribution to teachers and school ad- lil iia a ae 8 is 
1s ministrators. (Association of | eek al | 
vd American Railroads) m PF CPD Snot INI APRN a ee 
22. 1951-52 54-page Catalog, describ- | City -------------------------------------------- | 
ing nearly 475 films closely inte- Stites <2 se 
I; grated with the school curriculum. | ee a ee | 
l. The new catalog also lists all ; ee re: 
4 EBFilms in a special section show- a = 
% ing the subject areas in which they ae ae iar caer cer csr crn a as ane ec ee ee ese 
may be used. (Encyclopaedia Bri- , — 
tannica Films) . ; 
ts 18. How to Prepare for a Career in as 
“f Science for high school students, : “ , 
: suggests subjects to study, devel- a holiday treat trom SVE— 
i oping skills and aptitudes, impor- ‘ cs 
ul tance of human relations, opportu- the new color filmstrip 
» nities and starting salaries in sci- 
- entific careers. Simply written, il- Dickens’ ‘‘A CHRISTMAS CAROL”’ 
lustrated with drawings, 16-page a favorite old story told a thrilling new way 
pamphlet, by Dr. H. B. Hass, Man- P \ eae 
in This charming S.V.E. color filmstrip gives your 
ager Research and Development students a heart-warming introduction to Scrooge, 
GAF, formerly head of Chemistry Bob Cratchit and Tiny Tim. The characters come 
Department, Purdue University. to life in the illustrations by Carlos Lopez, 
is Ever . her will while Margaret Bradfield’s adaptation preserves the 
” prise 4 — — _ wi Pra _ ; appeal of the story for all ages. pen 
istribute to e€ class. renera a aia (1 A246-11 In color, 52 frames, captioned 7 
Aniline & Film Corporation) — sa 
ar 
HOW SANTA CLAUS CAME TO AMERICA 
8. 
th Real facts about Christmas customs make a fascinating 
story for the intermediate grades in this filmstrip. 
S, uigé= Children will long remember the delightful illustrations 
id ~| of the origin of Santa Claus and how he came 
X- to this country. 
id S () A246-4 In color, 28 frames, captioned... $59 _ 
ae eel . 
t- 
Olson’s Campus Tours pre- THE LITTLEST SHEPHERD'S GIFT 
sent the most complete pro- + are h 
gram of personally escorted A touching and inspiring story tells how t e 
10 ALL-EXPENSE Tours, offering little shepherd gave his dearest possession 
. YOU the greatest values in —a little lame kid — to the Christ Child. 
/3 yoo 3 ———. rag This color filmstrip has become a 
Hy sailings Mar, thru. Sept. in well-loved part of Christmas programs 
; ELIZABETH MARY. c 
yg Tourist Class only : for primary grades. . 
$1265 up. DELUXE Cabin Class : 0 A850-1 In color, 28 frames, captioned 
ip only $1465 up. Don’t delay. t $ 
ts Write today for folders CS-52. } Order from your S.V.E. dealer. Ask for a free 
39 S. LaSalle St., Chicago 3, Ill. | Christmas folder on filmstrips and slidesets. 
rs or your local travel agent 5 Dept. SE7-14 
a Orson's SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, INC. 
Ww. AMPUS ‘ ; A Business Corporation 
ss - Tours Ten os 1345 Diversey Parkway, Chicago, Ill. 
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Educators like our School Series 
Pencils — specially constructed 
for inexperienced fingers, each 
pencil in the series has been 
developed for its particular job. 
All are made to most exacting 
standards: 

TRYREX...the revolutionary 

orthodigital shape, designed 

to fit the normal writing 


position of the fingers... won't 
roll... won't turn in the hand 


MZ Aa [ 
es N 
ai —~ 


2 All leads bonded to the 
wood to prevent pencil breakage 


3 Leads fine ground, compact— 
wear considerably longer 
than ordinary school pencils 


q Stamped with a harmless 
non-metallic white pigment 


5 Pointed at the factory, 
ready to use the instant the 
box is opened. 


RICHARD BEST PENCIL CO. 


Distributed by: 


| Eau Clare 
BOOK & STATIONERY CO. 


Eau Claire, Wisconsin 








Chips Off The Funny Bone 


Time Element 

“Of course, I’ll be liberal with my 
money after we’re married, darling. I’ll 
spend it on you as fast as I can make 
it. Now, what else do you want to 
know.” 

“How fast do you make it?” 


Wise Men? 

When the white man discovered this 
country, the Indians were running it. 
There were no taxes, there was no debt. 
The women did all the work. And the 
white man thought they could improve 
on a system like that! 


Relative-ly Speaking 

A woman arrived for the wedding 
late. As she came rushing up to the 
door, an usher approached her for her 
invitation. 

“IT have none,” she snapped. 

“Are you a friend of the groom?” 
asked the usher. 

“Certainly not!” the woman replied. 
“I’m the bride’s mother.” 


Who Umpired, Sonny? 

“Well, Johnny, how did you get 
along in school today?” 

“Okay, Mother, but that new teacher 
is always asking us some fool question. 
Today she asked everybody where they 
were born.” 

“Well you certainly knew the answer 
to that—the Woman’s Hospital.” 

“Betcha life I knew! But I didn’t 
want the whole class to think I was a 
sissy. I said the Yankee Stadium.” 


The World’s Secret 

A father, anxious to test his young 
daughter’s knowledge of geography, 
cut a map of the world from a news- 
paper and clipped out each country, 
making a jigsaw puzzle. To his sur- 
prise she finished it in record time. 

“How did you do it so fast?” he 
asked proudly. 

“Well,” she replied, “there was a 
man’s picture on the other side and 
when I got him all together the world 
was all right.” 
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Cold Feet Too! b. 
Wife: “What! Bathing your feet © 
with your socks on?” 
Husband: “Absolutely necessary, my 
dear—the water’s so cold.” 


Helpful Counsel 

A little boy was sitting behind a 
bald-headed man at church, who was 
scratching the fringe of hair on one 
side of his bald pate. The old gentle- 
man kept it up so long that at last the 
little boy became interested, and, lean- 
ing over, said: 

“Say, mister, you’ll never catch him 
there. Why don’t you run him out in 
the open?” 
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Works right from 
the tube for Decorating, 
Monogramming, 


Marking or Lettering 


Students should bring something 
to class to mark with their name 
or to decorate—a plain fabric 
necktie, umbrella, scarf,enameled 
canister, tin tray, wooden bowl, 
etc, Amazart needs no brush, no 
preparation, no cleaning up after- 
ward. It is waterproof, and stays 
fresh in the tube. Available in 
vermilion, yellow, green, blue,red, 
red-violet, yellow-green, brown, 
black and white at $1 per tube, 
with directions. At dealers. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 
41 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 
Binney & Smith Co. Reps. in Wisconsin are 


L. F. Bryngelson, Dist. Mgr. 
& Robert M. Humphrey 
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